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Expectations 


7h  E board  itself  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  define  precisely  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  a 
theme  for  each  issue  of  the  Review.  But  arrive  we  do,  and  the 
writing  that  results  is  unpredictable  and  therefore  exciting.  When 
we  hit  upon  Expectations  for  this  issue,  we  suspected  that  there 
might  be  differences  in  the  expectations  of  the  60’s  and  of  the  70’s, 
between  the  expectations  of  students  and  those  of  teachers.  What 
is  more,  we  thought  that  there  might  be  a significant  relationship 
between  student  and  teacher  expectations.  Our  own  expectations 
were  fulfilled  better  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect.  The  Ban- 
field  piece  with  which  we  begin  is  largely  self-explanatory.  Follow- 
ing this  Clemens  Benda  tells  us  what  we  can  or  should  expect  of 
the  IQ  test.  Sarah  Lightfoot  deals  provocatively  with  the  “Pyg- 
malion effect”  of  teachers’  expectations.  Madeline  Bass  gives  an 
account  of  teaching  by  starting  from  where  the  student  is,  not 
from  a preconceived  notion  of  where  he  ought  to  be.  Janna 
Malamud  tells  us  what  happened  to  her  and  her  fellows  as  they 
moved  from  school  to  college,  from  the  60’s  to  the  70’s.  Finally 
David  Slavitt,  parent,  poet,  peripatetic  critic  and  novelist,  views 
with  some  alarm  the  present  state  of  education  and  its  expectations. 

We  believe  that  a theme  gives  the  magazine  a necessary  focus. 
However,  we  do  not  intend  that  it  inhibit  any  contributor  from 
having  his  say  on  secondary  education.  We  seek  to  serve  as  a 
forum  and  welcome  contributions  from  all  sources.  By  way  of 
announcement,  the  theme  for  the  next  issue  will  be  Schools  in 
Recession.  It  strikes  us  that  the  schools  at  this  time  face  a financial 
recession  as  well  as  a receding  of  interest  and  numbers,  a frighten- 
ing juxtaposition. 

The  Review  invites  articles,  poetry  and  graphics  from  all  quarters 
and  will  select  material  with  concern  for  secondary  education. 
If  mailed,  graphic  work  should  be  insured  by  the  sender.  It  will 
be  returned  in  due  course  in  the  same  manner. 
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Another  Visit  to 
the  Unheavenly  City 


A Conjerence 


WILLIAM  H.  BROWN  etal 


rvs  the  Review  Board  met  to  plan  the  Spring  Issue 
around  the  theme  of  teacher  and  student  expectations,  Edwin 
Quattlebaum  threw  into  the  mix  Banfield’s  stimulating  book,  The 
Unheavenly  City  Revisited,  Chapter  Seven  of  which  deals  with 
schools,  particularly  secondary  schools.  Quattlebaum’s  history  class 
had  found  the  book  challenging,  not  to  say  threatening.  Among 
other  things,  it  seemed  to  advocate  the  phasing  out  of  the  second- 
ary school.  We  hit  upon  the  idea  of  inviting  Banfield  to  come  up 
from  Pennsylvania  to  lead  a discussion  of  students  and  teachers; 
out  of  this  discussion  we  hoped  to  get  some  writing  for  the  Spring 
Review.  Unfortunately  Banfield  had  at  this  point  undergone  an 
operation  and  was  unable  to  come.  However,  we  were  able  to 
arrange  that  Quattlebaum,  who  had  studied  with  Banfield,  go  to 
Philadelphia  to  talk  about  the  book  and  thus  be  able  to  take  his 
place  as  the  center  of  discussion.  On  a Saturday  morning  in  mid- 
December,  as  final  examinations  and  Christmas  threatened,  the 
Boston  busing  war  raged,  and  recession  and  inflation  grew  apace, 
a group  of  students  and  teachers  sat  in  a circle  and  discussed  the 
implications  for  them  of  The  Unheavenly  City  Revisited,  Chapter 
Seven  (Schooling  versus  Education). 
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SCHOOLING  VERSUS  EDUCATION* 


Dear  Abby:  I took  my  freshman  year  over  again  and  I am  still  a 
freshman.  In  other  words,  I failed  everything  again.  I admit  I 
fooled  around  the  first  time,  but  I really  tried  to  make  it  this 
time,  but  the  work  was  too  hard  for  me.  My  parents  don’t  believe 
me.  They  think  I let  them  down,  but  I really  tried  my  best. 

I would  like  to  quit  school  and  go  to  a trade  school,  but  my 
father  says  I have  to  graduate  from  high  school  if  it  takes  me  10 
years.  What  can  I do? 

—ASHAMED 

The  most  widely  recommended  “solution”  to  the  problems  of  the 
city  is  more  and  better  schooling.  There  is  almost  nothing  that  some- 
one does  not  hope  to  achieve  by  this  means.  City  planners  see  it  as  a 
necessary  and  perhaps  sufficient  condition  for  bringing  the  middle 
class  back  into  the  city  from  the  suburbs.  Almost  everyone  (except 
economists)  thinks  that  the  unschooled  will  be  unemployable  in  the 
automated  society  of  the  future  and— a non  sequitur— that  schooling 
will  prevent  unemployment.  Since  it  can  be  shown  statistically  that 
the  least  schooled  have  the  lowest  incomes,  schooling  is  also  thought 
to  be  a cure  for  poverty  and  thus,  indirectly,  for  the  slum  and  the 
“ghetto.”  A proper  system  of  education,  the  HARYOU  manual  says, 
is  “an  inescapable  foundation  for  the  reality  of  respect  and  self- 
respect  . . . and  the  basis  for  the  type  of  vocational  and  academic 
adjustment  essential  for  an  effective  life.  . . .” 

Education  is,  of  course,  a good  thing,  and  no  society  can  have  too 
much  of  it.  What  must  be  questioned,  however,  is  whether  “school- 
ing” and  “education”  necessarily  imply  one  another  and,  more 
particularly,  whether  the  kind  of  schooling  possible  under  existing 
circumstances— for  instance,  the  intelligence  of  children,  their  class 
culture,  the  state  of  the  art  of  teaching,  the  character  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  so  on— is  capable  of  producing  the  desired  effects. 
The  view  to  be  taken  in  this  chapter  is  that  the  possibilities  for 
improving  the  city  by  reforming  its  schools  are  sharply  limited.  Even 

* Reprinted  by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
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if  the  schools  were  to  do  much  better  those  things  that  is  possible  for 
them  to  do,  the  result  would  not  change  the  main  features  of  the 
situation  in  the  city.  Nothing  that  can  be  done  in  the  schools  of  the 
central  city  can  significantly  affect  the  movement  of  the  well-off  to  the 
suburbs  or  much  reduce  the  amount  of  poverty  or  teen-age  unem- 
ployment. Nothing  done  in  them  can  provide  that  “inescapable 
foundation  of  respect  and  self-respect”  which,  according  to  the 
HARYOU  manual,  would  reduce  racial  unrest  and  social  disorgani- 
zation in  general.  On  the  contrary,  the  reforms  most  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  name  of  “education”— especially  requiring  more  chil- 
dren to  spend  more  time  in  school— may  be  expected  to  produce 
results  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  intended;  that  is,  hasten  the 
movement  of  the  well-off  from  the  city,  increase  unemployment  and 
poverty,  widen  the  chasms  of  class  and  race,  and  plunge  deeper  into 
apathy,  or  stir  into  fiercer  anger,  those  already  angry  or  apathetic.  . . 

To  say  that  the  school  cannot  change  the  child’s  class  culture  is  to 
deny  that  it  can  serve  what  many  believe  to  be  its  principal  purpose. 
The  schools,  many  people  think,  exist  to  liberate  the  child  from  the 
confines— moral  and  emotional  as  well  as  intellectual— of  his  earliest 
environment  and  to  open  higher  horizons  for  him.  (“.  . . [A] wakening 
the  child  to  cultural  values”  and  “helping  him  to  adjust  normally  to 
his  environment,”  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  famous  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  decision.)  No  child  is  more  in  need  of  liberation 
than  the  lower-class  one,  and  therefore  it  is  thought  that  the  schools 
are— or  at  any  rate  should  be— instrumentalities  for  drawing  this  child 
into  the  larger,  freer,  more  productive  world  of  normal  culture  as  well 
as  for  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  movement  of  the  working-class 
child  into  the  middle  class  and  the  middle-class  child  into  the  upper 
class.  This  seems  to  be  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  schooling 
provides  an  “inescapable  foundation  for  the  reality  of  respect  and  self- 
respect  . . . and  the  basis  for  the  type  of  vocational  and  academic 
adjustment  essential  for  an  effective  life.”  This  is  why  it  is  generally 
held  that,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
society,  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much  schooling.  And  this  is  why 
the  inability  of  the  schools  to  prepare  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  for 
skilled  ( or  even  semiskilled ) work  and  for  responsible  citizenship  and 
adulthood  is  counted  against  them  as  a failure  and  is  taken  as  a por- 
tent of  social  decay  and  collapse. 
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This  idea  of  what  the  schools  should  do  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
account  sociologists  give  of  what  they  do  in  fact.  According  to  this 
account,  the  school  does  not  liberate  the  child  from  his  class  culture 
but  instead  confines  him  in  it  even  more  securely— it  thickens  the  walls 
that  separate  him  from  the  rest  of  society.  The  child  has  absorbed  the 
elements  of  his  clasS~^  culture  long  before  reaching  school;  what  the 
school  does  is  to  “socialize”  him  into  it  more  fully  and  to  make  him 
more  aware  of  the  differences  that  separate  him  and  his  kind  from 
others.  The  child  has  “picked  up”  from  parents  and  playmates  an 
outline  map  of  his  universe,  and  the  main  features  of  it— the  conti- 
nents, so  to  speak— cannot  be  changed  by  anything  that  is  said  or  done 
in  school.  At  best,  teachers  can  only  help  the  child  to  fill  in  certain 
empty  spaces  on  the  map  he  brings  with  him  to  school.  If  the  map 
is  extremely  crude  or  wildly  inaccurate,  teachers  and  textbooks  can 
be  of  little  help.  Nor  can  they  help  very  much  if  it  is  drawn  in 
symbols  that  are  incomprehensible  to  them.  (Working-class  Italian- 
American  children  studied  by  Cans  in  Boston’s  West  End  were  not 
adept  at  manipulating  concepts  or  at  handling  the  reasoning  processes 
in  texts  and  lessons;  instead,  they  were  sensitive  to  people,  used 
words  not  as  concepts  but  to  impress  people,  and  stressed  the  anec- 
dotal and  the  episodic— all  of  which  led  to  learning  difficulties  in 
school.)  In  extreme  cases  (that  is,  those  presented  by  lower-class 
children ) not  much  filling-in  of  the  map  is  possible,  and  the  little  that 
is  possible  must  take  place  in  the  street  rather  than  in  the  school. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  claim  that  the  school  furthers  the 
socialization  of  a child  into  his  class  culture  be  reconciled  with  the 
familiar  fact  that  in  America  the  schools  are  and  always  have  been  a 
principal  vehicle  of  upward  mobility?  The  answer  is  that  the  children 
who  are  stimulated  into  mobility  in  school  are  ones  whose  initial  class 
culture  permits  or  encourages— perhaps  even  demands— mobility.  The 
more  nearly  upper  class  the  child’s  initial  culture,  the  more  suscep- 
tible he  is  to  being  “set  in  motion”  by  the  school.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  continuum,  the  lower-class  child’s  culture  does  not  even  recog- 
nize—much  less  value— the  possibility  of  rising  or,  rather,  of  doing 
those  things,  all  of  which  require  some  sacrifice  of  present  for  future 
gratification,  without  which  rising  is  impossible.  The  lower-class 
child’s  conceptual  universe  lacks  the  dimension  of  time;  in  such  a 
universe  people  rarely  try  to  change  things. 

Even  if  he  does  not  enjoy  it,  a middle-class  child,  Jencks  remarks. 
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expects  that  he  will  have  to  stay  in  school  for  a long  time.  By  con- 
trast, “children  with  working-class  or  lower-class  parents  evidently 
assume  that  if  they  dislike  school  they  can  and  should  drop  out.” 
Those  who  plan  to  drop  out  “usually  assume  they  will  have  to  take 
low-status  jobs.  But  such  jobs  evidently  seem  more  acceptable  to 
working-class  students  than  to  most  upper-middle-class  children. 
This  suggests  that  if  we  want  to  equaUze  the  educational  attainment 
of  children  from  different  economic  backgrounds,  we  will  prob- 
ably have  to  change  not  only  their  test  scores  and  financial  resources, 
but  also  their  attitudes  and  values.” 

The  circumstances  that  prevent  the  lower-class  child  (and  in  lesser 
degree  the  lower- working-class  one  as  well)  from  acquiring  in  school 
the  traits  of  character  that  contribute  to  education  also  prevent  him 
from  learning  how  to  read,  write,  and  compute  adequately.  The 
inadequacy  of  his  preparation  in  the  earliest  years  imposes  a handicap 
that  schools  cannot  overcome  later  on.  By  the  age  of  fourteen, 
according  to  Basil  Bernstein,  many  such  children  are  “unteachable.” 
Keeping  them  in  school  does  not  add  to  their  knowledge;  it  only 
damages  their  self-respect,  which  is  already  small.  For  the  child 
whose  class  culture  does  encourage  upward  mobility,  schooling  very 
often  has  the  broadening  and  liberating  effects  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have.  But  even  for  these  children,  “.  . . education  is  but  one  of  many 
factors  influencing  mobility,  and  it  may  be  far  from  a dominant 
factor.” 

Class-cultural  factors  largely  account  for  the  conspicuous  differ- 
ence between  the  slum  and  the  suburban  school.  Each  school  has  a 
class  character  imposed  upon  it  by  the  social  setting  in  which  it  exists; 
this,  and  not  staff  inefficiency,  racial  discrimination,  or  inequitable 
provision  of  resources,  is  the  main  reason  for  the  virtues  of  one  and 
the  defects  of  the  other.  The  implication  is  one  that  reformers  find 
hard  to  accept— to  wit,  that  no  matter  how  able,  dedicated,  and 
hardworking  the  teachers,  no  matter  how  ample  the  facilities  of  the 
school  or  how  well-designed  its  curriculum,  no  matter  how  free  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school  from  racial  or  other  prejudice,  the  per- 
formance of  pupils  at  the  lower  end  of  the  class -cultural  scale  will 
always  fall  short  not  only  of  that  of  pupils  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
scale,  but  also  of  what  is  necessary  to  make  them  educated  workers. 

It  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  even  when  the  pupils’  class-cultural 
or  other  disadvantages  are  severe  they  can  be  overcome  by  a school 
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whose  resources  are  ample  and  which  employs  the  best  practices  in 
the  right  combination.  Some  efforts  have  indeed  been  followed  by 
better  pupil  performance  and  presumably  caused  it.  None  has  proved 
to  be  generally  applicable,  however,  and  even  the  most  comprehen- 
sive programs  have  yielded  little  or  no  measurable  benefit.  Consider, 
for  example,  what  happened  in  a typical  lower-income  school  in 
central  Newark— the  Cleveland  school.  In  a period  of  about  six 
years  the  Victoria  Foundation  added  $1  million  to  its  regular  bud- 
get and  the  Board  of  Education  also  gave  it  extra  funds.  Innova- 
tions were  planned  largely  by  the  teachers.  They  included  supple- 
menting the  regular  staff  with  “project  teachers”  in  subjects  like 
science,  speech,  and  remedial  reading  and  with  “helping  teachers”  to 
assist  the  less  experienced;  starting  a prekindergarten  program;  plac- 
ing heavy  emphasis  in  all  grades  on  reading  ability  and  using  a variety 
of  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading;  continually  examining  and 
refurbishing  the  curriculum;  giving  students  practice  at  taking  stan- 
dardized tests;  tripling  the  capacity  of  the  library  and  adding  a 
full-time  librarian;  providing  comprehensive  medical  and  dental  ser- 
vices, enlarging  the  cultural  horizons  of  the  children  by  field  trips,  an 
after-school  club,  an  Afro-American  program,  assemblies  dealing 
with  black  history  and  other  efforts  to  build  the  self-esteem  of  the 
children,  almost  all  of  whom  were  black;  establishing  a Social  Ser- 
vice Center  with  five  full-time  professional  social  workers  to  provide 
services  for  children  who  needed  them;  starting  parent  groups  to 
encourage  their  involvement;  and  employing  a school  psychologist. 

Such  a program  might  be  expected  to  work  if  anything  would,  but 
after  six  years  an  evaluation  revealed  that  the  children  were  doing 
little  if  any  better  than  before.  Tests  made  each  year  in  the  third  and 
sixth  grades  of  the  Cleveland  school  and  in  the  same  grades  of  two 
very  similar  Newark  schools  showed  that  the  program  had  little  or  no 
effect  on  reading  or  IQ  score.  The  Cleveland  students  did  get  slightly 
higher  grades  (the  difference  was  about  one-third  of  a grade)  than 
the  controls  when  they  reached  junior  high  school.  This,  the  evalu- 
ators speculated,  might  mean  that  they  had  gained  not  academic  but 
“social  adjustment  skills”— cues  for  successful  classroom  behavior  (e.g., 
deference  to  teachers,  discipline,  orderliness,  and  so  on)— a hypothesis 
that  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  students  did  no 
better  than  the  controls  in  math,  a subject  likely  to  be  graded  purely 
on  the  basis  of  performance. 
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Whether  anything  was  accomplished  with  all  the  money,  time, 
effort,  and  dedication  appeared  doubtful  to  the  evaluators.  Even  with 
the  assumption  that  the  small  differences  in  junior  high  school  grades 
indicated  gains  in  “social  adjustment  skills,”  it  was  questionable 
whether  these  skills  would  last  and,  if  they  did,  whether  they  would 
help  much  in  the  larger  world. 

The  lack  of  success  (to  put  it  mildly)  of  almost  all  such  com- 
pensatory efforts  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that  “the  problem 
of  the  slum  school”  is  insoluble.  It  does  strongly  suggest,  however, 
that  no  amount  of  tinkering  with  present  arrangements  is  likelv  to 
produce  any  significant  results. 

The  conclusion  is  supported  ( and,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  not 
contradicted)  by  a vast  outpouring  of  studies.  The  best  known  of  these 
and  the  largest  (it  involved  some  645,000  pupils  in  4,000  public 
schools)  was  made  by  James  S.  Coleman  and  several  associates  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  published  in  1965  under  the  title 
Equalitij  of  Educational  Opportunity.  To  his  own  and  everyone  else’s 
suq^rise,  Coleman  found  that  not  only  were  differences  in  school 
resources  (facilities,  curricula,  and  staff)  within  school  districts  not 
as  great  as  had  been  supposed  but— more  important— they  explained 
relatively  little  of  the  wide  variations  in  pupils'  achievement.  As 
compared  to  “family  background,”  the  school  was  unimportant.  And 
of  the  several  variables  constituting  “family  background,”  one,  “pupils’ 
attitudes,”  accounted  for  more  of  the  variation  in  achievement  than 
all  of  the  others  together  and  also  more  than  all  of  the  school-related 
variables  together.  Among  the  three  pupil  attitudes  measured  was 
sense  of  control  over  the  environment  (“Good  luck  is  more  important 
than  hard  work  for  success.”  “Every  time  I try  to  get  ahead,  some- 
thing or  somebody  stops  me.”  “People  like  me  don’t  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  be  successful  in  life”);  pupils  in  the  groups  having  the 
lowest  average  achievement— Negro,  Mexican- American,  Puerto  Rican 
and  American  Indian— related  more  strongly  to  this  variable  than  to 
any  other,  a circumstance  which  Coleman  found  “particularly  im- 
pressive because  this  attitude  has  “ no  direct  logical  relation  to 
achievement  in  school  or  to  ability.  . . .” 

The  “avalanche”  of  research  appears  to  support  the  view  that  what 
the  pupil  brings  to  school  in  the  way  of  attitudes  and  motivations 
(class  culture,  in  large  part)  influences  his  success  there,  as  measured 
by  standardized  tests,  more  than  do  the  practices  of  the  school.  If  this 
is  indeed  the  case,  so  long  as  present  practices  are  followed  increased 
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investment  in  schools  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  the  low  achiev- 
ers. Indeed,  imless  an  increase  is  made  only  in  the  classes  attended  by 
the  low  achievers— something  that  is  probably  politically  impossible 
—it  may  be  expected  to  benefit  mainly  the  children  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  because  by  and  large  it  is  they  who  are  most  disposed  to 
learn. 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  around  this  problem  may  be  seen  from  the 
experience  of  Sesame  Street,  the  educational  television  program  begun 
in  1969  which  reaches  seven  million  preschool  children  for  one  hour 
a day.  The  intention  of  the  program  was  (and  is)  to  help  offset  the 
handicap  of  “disadvantaged”  children  in  the  poverty  areas  of  the  cities 
by  teaching  certain  skills.  When  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
made  a survey,  it  found  that  about  half  of  the  children  in  its  sample 
watched  the  program  four  times  a week  or  more.  The  children  who 
watched  it  often  showed  improvement  in  the  skills  that  it  was  designed 
to  improve,  and  the  amount  of  the  improvement  was  about  equal  for 
“disadvantaged”  and  “advantaged”  children.  However,  the  “advan- 
taged” children  (who,  of  course,  had  more  of  the  skills  in  question  to 
begin  with)  were  much  more  likely  to  watch  it  often  than  were  the 
others.  When  infrequent  viewers  were  compared,  the  “advantaged” 
were  found  to  have  gained  more  from  watching  than  the  “disadvan- 
taged.” There  was  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  effects  on  any  of  the 
children  will  be  lasting,  but,  if  they  are.  Sesame  Street,  instead  of 
decreasing  inequalities,  may  increase  them. 

It  is  plausible  to  suggest  that  the  attitudes  and  motivations  which 
have  been  found  associated  with  pupils’  achievement  (or  lack  of  it) 
are  related  to  the  time  horizons  of  the  class  cultures.  One  would  expect 
a present-oriented  person  not  to  have  as  much  sense  of  control  over 
his  environment  as  a future-oriented  one,  for  example;  similarly  one 
would  expect  him  to  be  more  likely  to  trust  “luck”  rather  than  “hard 
work.”  ( Coleman  mentions,  as  a striking  result  of  his  study,  that  ninth- 
grade  Negroes  who  gave  the  “hard  work”  response  scored  higher  on 
the  verbal  achievement  test,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  than 
whites  who  gave  the  “good  luck”  one,  and  this  although  the  average 
Negro  scored  ( in  different  regions)  from  2.7  to  3.8  years  behind  whites.) 
As  Alan  B.  Wilson  remarks  in  The  Consequences  of  Segregation: 
Academic  Achievement  in  a Northern  Community, 

For  some  students  the  future  is  real  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  have  a future,  a fact  repeatedly  brought  home  to  them  by 
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the  school  system.  This  link  to  the  future  strengthens  the  bond  to 
the  present,  because  those  with  a future  have  something  to  lose 
by  deviant  activity.  This  orientation  to  the  future  is  reflected  in 
concern  for  present  academic  performance.  Students  who  think 
good  grades  are  important,  for  example,  are  hkely  to  be  future 
oriented.  They  are  also  less  likely  to  commit  delinquent  acts. 

If  the  view  taken  here  is  correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  a funda- 
mental incompatibility  between  the  outlook  of  the  lower-class  pupil, 
who  is  present-oriented,  and  that  of  the  school,  which  is  (as  Bern- 
stein has  written)  “an  institution  where  every  item  in  the  present  is 
finely  linked  to  a distant  future,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no  serious 
clash  of  expectations  between  the  school  and  the  middle-class  child.” 
The  lower-class  child,  by  contrast, 

is  concerned  mainly  with  the  present;  his  social  structure,  unlike 
that  of  the  middle-class  child,  provides  little  incentive  or  purpose- 
ful support  to  make  the  methods  and  ends  of  the  school  personally 
meaningful.  The  problems  of  discipline  and  classroom  control 
result  not  from  isolated  points  of  resistance  or  conflict  but  from 
the  attempt  to  reorient  a whole  pattern  of  perception  with  its 
emotional  counterpart. 

Cloward  and  Jones  describe  the  American  situation  in  much  the 
same  terms : 

Our  system  of  education  places  a strong  stress  upon  doing  rather 
than  being,  upon  a future  orientation  rather  than  an  orientation 
toward  the  present  or  the  past,  upon  the  notion  that  man  is  super- 
ordinate to  nature  rather  than  in  harmony  with  it  or  subjugated  by  it, 
upon  the  notion  that  man  is  flexible  and  plastic  and  capable  of  change 
rather  than  that  he  is  essentially,  and  perhaps  immutably,  evil.  A child 
who  has  not  acquired  these  particular  value  orientations  in  his  home 
and  community  is  not  so  likely  to  compete  successfully  with  young- 
sters among  whom  these  values  are  implicitly  taken  for  granted. 

The  implication  is  that  the  school  must  adapt  to  the  mentality  of  the 
lower-class  child  if  it  is  to  be  of  use  to  him.  “The  methods  and  prob- 
lems of  teaching  need  to  be  thought  out  almost  as  though  middle-class 
children  do  not  exist,”  Berstein  says.  Others  think  that  it  is  unfair 
to  offer  the  lower-class  child  a choice  between  a middle-class  educa- 
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tion  and  no  education  at  all.  Cloward  and  Jones,  for  example,  say  that 
the  system  should  not  be  organized  "to  favor  children  who  are 
socialized  in  one  rather  than  another  part  of  the  social  structure.” 
However,  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  organize  some  schools  to 
give  what  may  be  called  a lower-class  ( in  contradistinction  to  a middle- 
or  upper-class)  education— an  education  for  those  who  want  to  be 
rather  than  to  do,  whose  verbal  ability  is  very  low,  and  who  are  not 
motivated  to  learn.  This  notion  of  fairness,  presumably,  is  the  basis 
for  complaints  about  the  fact  that  teachers  are  almost  all  middle-class 
and  for  objections  to  the  efforts  of  the  schools  to  teach  correct  (middle- 
class)  English  to  children  who  will  never  have  occasion  to  speak  it. 
Apparently,  the  idea  is  that  to  be  fair  to  the  lower-class  child,  the 
schools  should  give  him  teachers,  books,  and  subject  matter  appro- 
priate to  a lower-class  education. 

The  trouble  with  this  idea,  however,  is  that  a lower-class  education 
is  a contradiction  in  terms;  lower-class  culture  is  the  attitudes  and 
behavior  patterns  of  people  who  have  not  been  educated  at  all.  To  be 
sure,  a child  "learns”  this  culture  in  the  sense  that  he  learns  to  be 
improvident,  undisciplined,  and  so  on.  But  what  he  learns  is  not 
knowledge  that  could  be  taught  in  school  even  if  everyone  agreed  that 
it  should  be.  No  one  would  write  it  down  in  books  (for  to  do  so  would 
require  a large  measure  of  "middle-class”  knowledge),  no  one  would 
teach  it  (a  lower-class  teacher  would  not  come  to  work  regularly  and 
; would  not  have  anything  to  teach  in  a classroom  if  he  or  she  did), 
and  no  one  would  learn  it  (for  the  lower-class  pupil  is  poorly  dis- 
posed toward  learning  anything). 

Giving  a "lower-class  education”  can  only  mean  giving  no  education 
at  all,  and  this,  one  would  suppose,  can  be  done  better  on  the  street 
than  in  school.  If,  for  example,  it  is  pointless  to  try  to  teach  the  child 
correct  English,  it  is  pointless  to  try  to  teach  him  English  at  all.  The 
only  system  that  will  not  favor  the  child  at  the  upper  end  of  the  class- 
cultural  scale  is  one  that  frees  the  lower-class  child  from  having  to 
go  to  school  at  all.  All  education  favors  the  middle-  and  upper-class 
child,  because  to  be  middle-  or  upper-class  is  to  have  qualities  that 
make  one  particularly  educable. 

Perhaps  critics  who  attack  the  school  for  its  middle-class  character 
really  mean  that  if  a strenuous  enough  effort  were  made  to  avoid 
confusing  and  humiliating  the  lower-class  child,  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  him  to  try  climbing  the  educational  ladder.  On  this  view,  the 
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school  should  not  only  avoid  the  unconscious  snobbism  of  the  middle 
class  but  ought  also  to  make  some  pretense  of  being  lower-class  in 
order  to  put  the  child  at  his  ease  and  to  establish  contact  with  him. 
This  approach  is  not  really  to  change  the  school’s  class  character  but 
only  to  seem  to  do  so.  The  question  that  must  be  asked  is:  Will  it 
work,  and  not  merely  with  a few  gifted  teachers  but  with  most 
teachers?  That  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  offend  or  humiliate  the 
child  goes  without  saying.  But  whether  the  school,  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  must  be  an  expression  of  normal  (as  opposed  to  lower-class) 
culture,  can  pretend  not  to  be  that,  or  could  accomplish  anything  by 
so  doing,  may  well  be  doubted.  Such  evidence  as  there  is  suggests  that 
by  the  time  he  reaches  school,  the  lower-class  child’s  handicap  is  too 
firmly  fixed  to  allow  of  its  being  significantly  reduced  by  anything  the 
school  might  do. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  children  learn  fastest  in  the  earliest 
years  of  life.  By  the  age  of  four,  according  to  one  account,  general 
intelligence  has  developed  as  much  as  it  will  in  the  next  fourteen 
years;  a poor  start  in  these  first  years  means  that  the  child  is  likely  to 
fail  throughout  his  school  career  no  matter  what  the  school  may  do 
later  on  to  help  him. 

These  findings  make  it  plausible  to  suppose  that  if  the  school  is  to 
educate  the  lower-class  child  as  well  as  the  others  who  make  up  the 
ill-defined  category  “disadvantaged,”  it  must  start  very  early  in  his  or 
her  life.  Preschool  programs  (which  in  1971  enrolled  44  percent  of 
children  aged  three  to  five  in  metropolitan  areas)  apparently  do  not 
start  early  enough;  at  anv  rate,  whether  for  this  reason  or  for  some 
other,  the  initial  gains  of  those  who  participate  in  them  are  soon  lost. 
Indeed,  children  who  participate  in  Headstart  and  other  compensa- 
tory programs  frequently  make  slower  progress  than  those  who  do 
not.  According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education’s  fourth  annual  report 
(published  in  1971)  on  the  huge  ($1  billion  annually)  program  under 
Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
“Participants  in  the  compensatory  programs  [not  many  of  which  were 
nursery  schools,  to  be  sure]  continued  to  show  declines  in  average 
yearly  achievement  in  comparison  to  nonparticipants  who  included 
advantaged  and  nondisadvantaged  pupils.  . . .”  It  was  not  possible 
from  the  data,  the  report  adds,  to  tell  whether  the  decline  in  average 
achievement  was  greater  or  less  than  in  previous  years. 
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It  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  eflForts  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  “disadvantaged”  children  must  start  almost  from  birth  if 
the  children  are  to  succeed  in  school.  This  will  be  discussed  at  some 
length  later  (in  Chapter  Ten),  albeit  only  in  reference  to  the  lower 
class.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  question,  as  on  most  others  of  im- 
portance, experts  disagree.  ^ 

Since  the  schools  are  not  teaching  much  to  many  children  after 
ninth  grade,  it  would  make  sense  to  lower  the  normal  school-leaving 
age  to  foiu'teen,  giving  a diploma  on  completion  of  nine  rather  than 
twelve  grades  and  (as  a comment  by  Jencks  suggests)  allowing  a child 
of  any  age  to  earn  a diploma  by  passing  an  equivalency  examina- 
tion. This  would  not  reduce  the  amount  of  free  schooling  available 
to  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  learn,  but  it  would  eliminate  the 
efforts— almost  wholly  futile— to  stop  truancy,  which  in  some  schools 
runs  as  high  as  50  percent,  and  it  would  enable  nonlearners  to  leave 
without  being  stigmatized  as  dropouts. 

There  are  at  least  three  compelling  reasons  for  getting  nonlearners 
out  of  school.  The  first  is  to  stop  what  one  educator  has  called  the 
process  of  “anti-education”  in  school  and  thus  to  prevent  further 
injury  to  the  nonlearners’  self-respect  and  further  lessening  of  their 
regard  for  the  institutions  of  the  society.  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
pretense  of  the  school— one  that  must  be  ridiculous  to  boys  who  will 
be  manual  workers  and  to  girls  who  will  soon  start  having  babies- 
that  it  and  it  alone  offers  “opportunity”  is  surely  one  cause  of  youth 
unrest.  The  boy  who  knows  that  he  has  learned  nothing  since  the 
eighth  grade  but  that  he  must  nevertheless  sit  in  boredom,  frustration, 
and  embarrassment  until  he  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  (in  a few  states, 
eighteen),  when  finally  he  will  be  labeled  “dropout,”  must  be  pro- 
foundly disaffected  by  the  experience.  He  senses  that  the  school 
authorities  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  middle-  and  upper-class  opin- 
ion that  confine  him  there  neither  understand  nor  even  care  about  the 
most  palpable  realities  of  his  situation:  that  he  will  very  likely  work 
with  his  hands  all  his  life,  that  he  is  not  learning  anything,  that  for 
such  work  he  would  not  be  helped  by  learning  any  more,  and  that  one 
who  works  with  his  hands  had  better  start  early  because  he  will  be 
“old”  by  the  time  he  is  forty.  To  tell  such  a boy  that  he  must  stay  in 
school  anyway  because  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  jobs  for  people 
with  only  hands  is  to  tell  him  something  that  is  both  untrue  and 
irrelevant.  If  he  cannot  learn,  staying  in  school  will  not  help,  and  if 
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there  are  no  jobs  for  people  with  only  hands,  supporting  him  will  be 
society’s  problem,  not  his. 

Rebellious  behavior,  Stinchcombe  concluded  from  his  study  of  a 
high  school,  “is  largely  a reaction  to  the  school  itself  and  to  its 
promises,  not  a failure  of  the  family  or  community.”  The  suggestion 
is  that  much  juvenile  deUnquency  originates  in  the  adolescent’s  anger 
at  the  stupidity  and  hypocrisy  of  a system  that  uses  him  in  this  way. 
The  later  the  school-leaving  age,  the  more  involved  with  delinquency 
the  school  will  be.  As  Martin  Trow  has  written: 

The  growth  of  educational  opportunity  threatens  to  make  the 
greater  part  of  terminal  education  in  high  schools  coincidental 
with  the  social  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  every  classroom  full  of  non-college-going  students  is 
or  will  be  a “blackboard  jungle.”  It  does  mean  that  the  hostility 
toward  the  school  characteristic  of  the  juvenile  gangs,  but  much 
more  widespread  than  their  membership,  will  be  an  increasing 
part  of  the  educational  problem  faced  by  schools  and  teachers 
dealing  with  terminal  students. 

The  school’s  involvement  with  delinquency  may  become  greater  as 
the  school-leaving  age  is  delayed,  not  simply  because  there  are  then 
more  students  of  an  age  to  be  delinquent  (which  is  what  Trow  seems 
to  mean)  but  also  because  having  to  stay  in  school  after  learning  has 
stopped  is  itself  a cause  of  dehnquency.  In  Britain,  the  Crowther 
Committee  reported  that  when  (in  1947)  the  school- leaving  age  was 
raised  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  “.  . . there  was  an  immediate  change 
over  in  the  delinquency  record  of  the  thirteen-year-olds  (who  until 
then  had  been  the  most  troublesome  age  group)  and  the  fourteen-year- 
olds,  who  took  their  place  in  1948  and  have  held  it  consistently  ever 
since.”  Presumably  what  happened  was  that  fourteen-year-olds,  upon 
confinement  in  school,  became  more  delinquent  than  fourteen-year- 
olds  had  been  before.  If  so,  one  may  conjecture  that  if  they  were  to  be 
confined  still  another  year  or  two  or  three  (as  they  are  in  most  states 
of  this  country),  they  would  become  even  more  troublesome. 

Boys,  especially  working-class  ones,  frequently  want  to  leave 
school  for  the  very  practical  reason  that  changing  their  status  from 
“schoolboy”  to  “worker”  will  give  them  independence  and  even  a 
certain  prestige  at  home.  If  not  permitted  to  leave,  the  boy  who  finds 
the  “schoolboy”  role  intolerable  may  replace  it  with  membership  in  a 
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youth  gang  or  other  dehnquent  subculture.  Indirectly,  then,  the  school 
may  be  a factor  generating  delinquency. 

The  frustration,  anger,  and  contempt  for  authority  engendered  by 
the  school  may  possibly  enter  into  the  personality  of  the  individual, 
coloring  his  attitudes  in  adulthood  and  leading  him  to  take  a cynical 
and  resentful  view  of  the  society  and  all  its  works.  Conceivably,  the 
practice  of  forcing  the  incapable  and  unwilling  to  waste  their 
adolescent  years  in  schoolrooms  further  weakens  the  already  tenuous 
attachment  of  the  lower  classes  to  social  institutions.  The  discovery 
that  the  school  consists  largely  of  cant  and  pretense  may  prepare  the 
way  for  the  discovery  that  the  police  and  the  courts,  for  example,  do 
too. 

That  many  lower-class  pupils  are  also  black  complicates  the  school 
problem  in  a tragic  way.  Increasingly  since  1960  the  ideology  of  the 
civil-rights  movement  has  tended  to  justify  and  thus  reinforce  the 
Negro’s  resentment  of  the  white;  this  has  had  a subtle  but  pervasive 
effect  on  the  attitudes  of  the  black  working  and  lower  classes,  even 
though  those  classes  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  ideology  of 
equality  or  of  anything  else.  Since  1964  (the  year  of  the  first  riots)  the 
growing  “black  power”  movement,  by  accusing  the  “white”  school 
system  of  practicing  “mental  genocide”  against  black  children  and  by 
forcibly  demanding  “community  control”  of  schools,  has  dramatized 
for  black  pupils  the  idea  that  whites  are  to  blame  for  everything  and 
that  they,  the  pupils,  ought  to  show  their  resentment  by  learning 
nothing  while  making  life  as  miserable  as  possible  for  their  white 
teachers.  Not  all  black  schoolchildren  have  been  infected  by  the 
contagion  of  these  ideas,  but  enough  have  been  to  make  it  doubtful 
that  whites— even  those  sympathetic  to  the  militant  point  of  view 
—can  in  the  future  be  even  moderately  successful  in  the  inner-city 
schools. 

A second  reason  for  getting  nonlearners  out  of  the  school  is— 
paradoxical  though  it  may  seem— to  give  them  opportunities  and 
incentives  to  learn.  Not  everything  worth  learning  must  be  (or  indeed 
can  be)  learned  from  books  and  teachers,  and  not  everyone— not  even 
everyone  with  a first-rate  mind— learns  better  from  books  and  teachers 
than  from  other  sources.  Educators  tend  to  overlook  this,  since  they 
have  a professional  interest  in  booklearning  and  have  been  self- 
selected  into  their  occupation  on  the  basis  of  an  aptitude  for  it.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  here  in  question  are  not  likely  to 
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learn  much  from  any  source.  But  if  they  leave  school  and  go  to  work, 
they  will  learn  more  than  they  would  if  they  stayed  in  school.  There 
are  additional  reasons,  apart  from  the  fact  that  some  people  learn 
otherwise  than  from  books,  for  supposing  this  to  be  so:  one  is  that  on 
a job  a worker  is  usually  rewarded  at  once  if  he  learns  something  that 
improves  his  performance;  the  job,  that  is,  gives  incentives  to  present- 
oriented  people,  whereas  the  school  gives  them  only  to  the  future- 
oriented.  Another  is  that  in  some  jobs  (but,  alas,  not  in  all  by  any 
means)  the  thing  to  be  learned  is  “fun”— even  a radically  present- 
oriented  person  has  an  incentive  to  learn  under  these  circumstances. 
As  Howard  S.  Becker  has  written  (in  an  essay  titled  “School  Is  a 
Lousy  Place  to  Learn  Anything”), 

On-the-job  training  is  often  effective  because  someone  does  have 
time  to  do  a little  teaching,  because  the  enterprise  allows  enough 
leeway  for  the  apprentice  to  make  some  mistakes  without  costing 
others  too  much,  because  the  things  that  can  interfere  with  his 
learning  are  fortuitous  occurrences  rather  than  structural  neces- 
sities. 

The  third  reason  for  getting  nonlearners  out  of  school  is  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  learners.  Although  research  studies  have  shown 
that  in  general  high-achieving  pupils  are  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
presence  in  the  classroom  of  low-achieving  ones,  it  seems  obvious  that 
a class  composed  largely  or  predominantly  of  bored  and  frustrated 
non  learners  will  be  far  less  stimulating  for  both  teachers  and  pupils 
than  one  in  which  there  are  few  or  none  such.  The  low  achiever  is, 
after  all,  frequentlv  diligent  and  interested.  By  contrast,  the  non- 
leamer,  as  he  has  been  called  here,  is  one  who  has  ceased  to  try,  if  in- 
deed he  ever  did  try.  Because  he  is  bored  if  for  no  other  reason,  he  is 
likely  to  be  a troublemaker.  Even  a few  like  him  can  distract  and 
intimidate  a whole  class  of  serious  students  and  wear  almost  any 
teacher  down  to  the  breaking  point.  In  one  slum  school  it  was  found 
that  even  the  best  teachers  had  to  devote  half  the  school  day  to  disci- 
pline and  to  organizational  detail. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  lowering  tlie  school-leaving  age  to 
fourteen  need  not  mean  giving  less  education  to  anyone.  In  the  case  of 
the  nonlearners  it  is  only  to  acknowledge  what  already  exists.  The 
more  able  and  willing  students  would  in  almost  all  cases  go  on  to 
college.  Four  years  of  high  school  is  too  much  for  those  who  will  do 
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manual  work;  it  is  not  enough  for  tliose  who  will  do  work  that  requires 
education.  These  need  at  least  fourteen  years  of  schooling,  and  ending 
high  school  at  the  ninth  grade  would  enable  them  to  start  college  or 
other  advanced  training  that  much  sooner. 

An  able  pupil  under  the  present  svstem  is  usually  ready  for  college 
after  the  tenth  or  eleventh  grade.  (In  one  experiment,  such  “drop- 
outs” did  as  well  or  better  in  college  than  classmates  who  S]:>ent  four 
years  in  high  school;  moreover,  their  interest  in  their  studies  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  their  contemporaries  who  ha\’e  been  exposed  to 
the  boredom  which  frequently  accompanies  high  school  education.”) 
The  system  should  be  changed  to  speed  up  the  process  of  education.  It 
is  evident  from  European  practice,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  better 
schools  in  this  C'Ountry,  that  with  proper  curricula  and  teaching  meth- 
ods almost  as  much  can  be  leamed  in  a nine-year  school  as  in  the 
present  twelve-year  one.  Fritz  Machlup,  whose  conclusion  this  is,  has 
remarked,  “Most  people  can  learn  what  they  ever  learn  in  school  in 
eight  years,  and  if  tliey  are  kept  there  for  ten,  Uvelve,  fourteen,  or 
sixteen  years  they  will  merely  learn  it  more  slowly.” 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  “Ashamed”  (whose  letter  to  “Dear  Abby” 
is  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter)  would  be  well  advised  to  go  to  a 
vocational  (“trade”)  school.  In  the  I960’s  a research  group  concluded 
that  in  most  cases  students  having  the  capability  and  motivation  to 
take  a serious  vocational  course  could  do  satisfactory  work  in  an 
“academic”  one  and  would  be  better  served  by  it.  Recently  the 
HEW  task  force  whose  report  was  published  under  the  title  Work  in 
America  remarked  that  although  vocational  high  school  education  is 
very  expensi\e,  costing  60  to  75  percent  more  than  other,  few  entry- 
level  jobs  require  the  specific  skills  that  it  might  provide;  that  more 
often  than  not  \ ocational  graduates  take  jobs  for  which  they  were  not 
trained;  and  that  \ocational  graduates  are  no  less  likelv  than  other 
graduates  to  be  unemployed  or  (except  for  a particular  category)  to 
earn  more.  Presumably  in  recognition  of  these  limitations,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  since  1971  given  priority  in  the  awarding  of 
grants  to  school  systems  that  agree  to  switch  from  the  traditional 
vocational  training  to  something  called  “career  education”  a com- 
bination of  technical  training  and  academic  study  that  begins  in  the 
early  grades  and  offers  a wide  \ariety  of  courses  of  increasing 
difficulty  in  order  to  prepare  the  student  for  a choice  of  occupations 
when  he  or  she  graduates. 

One  stray  fact  suggests  that  just  as  it  is  about  to  be  replaced  by 
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“career  education”  the  traditional  form  of  voeational  training  may 
have  a clientele  whose  needs  it  ean  serve  well.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
vocational  schools  had  the  highest  rate  of  pupil  absenteeism  in  the 
1940’s  (when  the  city’s  middle  class  was  much  larger  than  it  is  now); 
since  the  middle  1960’s,  however,  they  have  had  the  lowest. 

Although  without  a doubt  “Ashamed”  received  her  diploma  on 
schedule  (the  usual  practice  is  now  to  give  them  to  all  who  have 
served  their  time,  whether  they  have  learned  anything  or  not),  the 
presence  in  a school  of  large  numbers  of  such  children  assures  what 
Trow  has  called  “a  second-class  program  for  second-class  students.” 
And,  as  he  adds,  . . they  will  know  it,  and  that  knowledge  will  feed 
their  bitterness  and  resentment.”  In  other  words,  “Ashamed”  is  very 
likely  to  end  up  being  “Angry”  or  even  “In  Open  Rebellion.” 

If  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  let  out  of  sehool  after 
eight  grades,  which  in  most  cases  would  be  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
question  arises  of  how  their  time  is  to  be  occupied.  One  could  argue 
that,  even  if  they  learn  nothing  in  school,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better  to 
keep  them  there  than  to  let  them  lie  around  in  idleness  or  roam  the 
streets.  The  young  require  a certain  amount  of  looking  after.  Who  is 
to  look  after  them  if  not  teachers? 

In  principle,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  easy.  At  whatever  age 
thev  finish  sehool,  boys  and  girls  should  go  to  work.  The  discipline  of 
the  job  will  more  than  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  school.  Moreover, 
it  is  a better  discipline.  One  chooses  one’s  job,  and  therefore  one’s 
boss  and  fellow  workers,  in  that  (at  the  very  least)  one  can  always  quit 
and  look  for  another;  the  boss  knows  this  and  therefore  has  some 
incentive  to  make  the  conditions  of  work  pleasant  or  at  least  tolerable. 
But  if  the  discipline  of  the  job  is  in  some  ways  less  confining  than  that 
of  the  school,  in  other  ways— ones  that  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to 
the  individual— it  is  more  confining.  The  employee  must  do  or  pro- 
duce something  of  value  if  he  is  to  keep  his  job.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted, or  at  any  rate  not  encouraged,  to  waste  his  time  and  that  of 
others.  Having  to  work  is  not  really  the  disadvantage  it  is  often  made 
out  to  be,  for  nothing  is  so  demoralizing  in  the  long  run  as  to  know 
that  one’s  energies  and  abilities  are  of  no  use  to  anyone.  . . . 

Even  with  no  prejudice  against  the  young  and  the  unschooled,  with 
the  fullest  of  full  employment,  and  with  realistic  pricing  of  low- 
productivity  labor,  there  would  remain  some  boys  and  girls— per- 
haps a considerable  number— who  either  would  not  take  a job  or 


could  not  get  one.  These  youths  would  require  enough  supervision  to 
keep  them  “out  of  trouble”  until  they  got  a job  or  reached  an  age  at 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  do  exactly  as  they  pleased  so  long  as 
they  broke  no  laws.  Although  publicly  supported  institutions  would 
have  to  meet  this  need,  such  institutions  need  not  be  in  any  sense 
schools.  The  function  of  supervising  the  activities  of  nonleamers 
simply  cannot  be  performed  well  by  the  same  institution  (namely,  the 
school)  that  educates  the  learners.  The  combination  means  poor 
education  for  learners  and  antieducation  for  nonlearners.  If  the  schools 
were  limited  to  their  proper  business,  other  institutions  might  be 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  too  old 
to  learn  but  too  young  to  work. 

High  school,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude,  cannot  possibly  “educate” 
those  young  people  who  are  strongly  disposed  not  to  learn.  In  the 
case  of  lower-class  youth,  enforced  attendance  tends  to  undermine 
what  little  self-respect  the  individual  has  and  to  aggravate  his  feel- 
ing, already  strong,  of  being  victimized  by  forc*es  beyond  his  con- 
trol. It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  alternati\e  of 
allowing  the  lower-class  youth  to  receive  his  diploma  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  then  expecting  him  to  go  to  work  presents  serious 
difficulties,  too.  The  same  class  culture  that  stood  in  the  boy’s  way  in 
school  will  stand  in  his  way  elsewhere.  He  may  not  be  willing  to  take  a 
job  even  if  good  ones  are  available.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
he  will  prefer  the  “action”  of  the  street  to  any  job  that  he  could 
possibly  fill.  If  the  choice  is  between  idleness  and  demoralization  in 
school  and  idleness  and  demoralization  on  the  street,  then  doubtless 
the  former  is  the  lesser  evil.  It  may  be  possible  to  avoid  these 
alternatives,  however,  bv— as  James  S.  Coleman  has  suggested 
—moving  high  school  training  out  of  schools  and  into  factories  and 
offices:  that  is,  by  giving  students  the  option  of  combining  work  and 
learning.  In  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  for  governmen- 
tal bodies  (in  effect,  school  districts)  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
private  firms,  specifying  tlie  kind  of  training  to  be  given  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  it  by  the  public.  This  would  certainly  entail  a 
great  many  practical  difficulties  (for  example,  firms  would  tend  to 
demand  payment  for  giving  training  that  their  own  business  interest 
would  prompt  them  to  give  anyway),  but  so  much  is  at  stake  and  the 
alternatives  are  so  dismal  that  even  serious  difficulties  should  not  be 
regarded  as  prohibitive. 
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It  was  an  interesting  and  diverse  group:  two  students,  Eugene 
Dutras  and  Barton  Dilworth,  and  a teacher,  Barbara  Melvin,  from 
the  Cluster  School,  within  Cambridge  High  and  Latin;  two  stu- 
dents, Chris  Capeless  and  Robin  Shore  and  a teacher,  Mary 
Chivers,  from  Newton  South;  student  Linda  Becker  and  teacher 
William  Becker,  no  relation,  from  the  Andover  High  School;  a 
teacher  from  St.  Paul’s  School,  Richard  Lederer,  who  had  taught 
for  a year  of  sabbatical  at  the  Simon  Gratz  High  School  in  Phila- 
delphia, ninety-eight  percent  black;  Beth  Warren,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  counseling  at  Boston  College,  who  has 
worked  with  the  Martin  Luther  King  School  in  Roxbury;  a teacher, 
Susan  Lloyd,  and  two  students,  Jonathan  Alter  and  Julio  Sanchez, 
from  Phillips  Academy. 


class  determines  success 

To  me  the  discussion  was  eerie  in  that  it  at  the  same  time  con- 
firmed and  denied  the  Banfield  theses.  Quattlebaum  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  focus  on  education  and  away  from  sociology— no  mean 
task  when  Banfield  apparently  does  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
education  or  schooling,  although  he  does  state  that  the  first  is  a 
good  thing  and  that  the  second  is  not  only  good  but  necessary  for 
some  people.  The  primary  Banfield  thesis  is  that  a person’s  success 
is  determined  mainly  by  the  socio-economic  class  in  which  he  finds 
himself  and  only  incidentally  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  schooling 
which  he  receives.  Those  in  the  middle  to  upper  classes  are  future 
oriented  in  that  they  ha\  e a future  to  look  forward  to  and  are  thus 
susceptible  to  the  schools  which  by  definition  offer  reward  in  the 
future  for  present  effort.  Those  in  the  lower  classes,  having  no 
future  to  look  forward  to,  seek  immediate  gratification  and  are 
resentful  of  and  resistant  to  the  efforts  of  the  school;  they  are,  in 
Banfield’s  terms,  non-learners.  His  conclusion  is  that  these  non- 
learners should  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  at  the  ninth 
grade  and  go  to  work  in  jobs  that  do  not  require  schooling  and 
thus  get  their  education  on  the  job.  If  this  happened,  the  schools 
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would  be  free  to  educate  the  learners,  who  would  move  along 
more  rapidly  than  they  now  do  to  work  for  which  schooling  is  a 
prerequisite.  In  sum  Banfield  maintains  that  upward  mobility  is 
possible  for  those  who  are  already  mobile  by  virtue  of  their  future 
oriented  culture  and  impossible  for  those  locked  in  by  the  attitudes 
and  motivations  inevitable  to  the  lower  class  culture.  In  either 
case  schooling  has  little  or  no  effect. 

Within  the  conference  the  first  reaction  came  from  Robin  Shore 
of  Newton  South.  He  cited  the  example  of  a boy  who  had  dropped 
out  of  high  school  and  then  found  job  opportunities  severely 
limited.  The  response  of  this  drop  out  was  to  return  to  school  to 
get  the  education  that  would  make  progress  possible.  In  reply 
Eugene  Dutras  of  the  Cluster  School  described  his  own  experience. 
He  too  had  dropped  out  of  school  for  two  years.  He  returned,  not 
to  the  school  he  had  left  but  to  the  Cluster  School,  not  to  facilitate 
economic  or  social  progress  but  to  satisfy  a personal  desire  to  learn 
things  he  did  not  know,  to  make  of  himself  an  aware  and  just  per- 
son. He  was  indifferent  to  the  eventual  position  he  would  occupy 
on  the  social  or  economic  scale.  The  first  case  could  be  interpreted 
as  a prime  example  of  future  orientation;  the  second,  of  gratifica- 
tion in  the  present,  letting  the  future  take  care  of  itself— thus  a 
reinforcement  of  the  Banfield  thesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  role 
of  the  school  in  l:>oth  cases  would  refute  Banfield’s  views  of  school- 
ing. The  key,  of  course,  is  the  nature  of  the  two  schools.  Newton 
South  is  a large  suburban  school  with  impeccable  academic  stand- 
ards; it  serves  a community  of  high  upward  mobility.  The  Cluster 
School,  a small  school  within  a school,  is  run  by  the  students.  A 
group  decides  what  it  wishes  to  study,  the  course  is  formed,  and 
a teacher  is  found.  Each  student  is  aware  of  and  ready  to  help  the 
other.  The  principle  is  to  develop  the  ability  of  the  student  to 
make  individual  decisions  and  to  create  thereby  a just  society.  It  is 
described  by  Barbara  Melvin  as  ‘‘an  experience  in  participatory 
democracy.  Some  seventy  students  and  ten  teachers  are  working 
together  to  create  a community  in  which  people  care  about  each 
other  and  the  community  as  a whole.  Besides  classes  people  attend 
community  meetings  and  participate  in  making  rules  and  deciding 
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punishments.  A discipline  committee  of  rotating  students  and  staff 
handles  infractions.  Though  the  Cluster  School  operates  within  the 
confines  of  Cambridge  High  and  Latin,  where  people  spend  part 
of  the  day,  and  within  a social  structure  where  people  spend  their 
lives,  the  experiment  is  in  learning  how  to  build  trust  and  share 
responsibilities,  to  care  about  others  and  about  issues  of  fairness.” 
Because  Banfield  believes  that  schools  are  a relatively  minor 
influence  on  the  success  which  a person  achieves,  he  tends  to  think 
of  school  as  school  and  does  not  recognize  that  different  schools 
are  likely  to  have  different  effects.  He  cites  the  Cleveland  School 
in  Newark,  a ghetto  school  which  had  $1,000,000  dollars  added  to 
its  budget  over  a six-year  period  and  also  extra  funds  from  the 
Board  of  Education.  With  these  funds  the  school  started  a pre- 
kindergarten program,  a varied  reading  program,  a refurbished 
curriculum.  They  gave  frequent  practice  in  taking  standardized 
tests,  enlarged  the  library,  adding  a full-time  librarian,  enlarged 
cultural  horizons  with  field  trips  and  after-school  clubs,  instituted 
an  Afro-American  program,  assemblies  devoted  to  black  history, 
a Social  Service  Center  with  five  full-time  social  workers.  They 
organized  parent  groups  and  encouraged  their  involvement  and 
employed  a school  psychologist.  “Tests  made  each  year  in  the 
third  and  sixth  grades  of  the  Cleveland  School  and  in  the  same 
grades  of  two  very  similar  Newark  Schools  showed  that  the  pro- 
gram had  little  or  no  effect  on  reading  or  IQ  score.” 

This  last  brought  an  immediate  questioning  of  the  validity  of 
objective  tests  as  a measurement  of  success  ( See  C.  S.  Benda,  “IQ 
and  Intelligence— Fact  and  Myth,”  p.  42)  Beth  Warren  pointed 
out  that  some  students  entering  Fiske  and  Howard  Universities 
had  reading  scores  the  equivalent  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  yet 
these  same  students  went  on  to  do  distinguished  work  in  the  grad- 
uate schools  of  Chicago,  Harvard,  and  the  like.  The  point  was 
forcefully  made  that  the  education  of  the  ghetto  student,  the 
black,  the  lower  class  student  to  use  Banfield’s  term,  has  to  begin 
where  he  is  and  to  progress  by  a feel  for  the  development  of  his 
skills  and  knowledge.  (See  Madeline  Bass,  “Back  and  Forth- 
Changing  Expectations  in  an  Upward  Bound  Program,”  p.  51).  A 
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standard  education,  no  matter  how  well  conceived,  especially  one 
measured  by  standard  objective  tests  designed  to  measure  the 
progress  of  upward  bound  white,  middle  class  students,  simply 
will  not  work.  Mrs.  Warren  also  had  a quarrel  with  the  concept  of 
future  orientation,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it  in  lower  class  students. 
She  stated  that  the  ghetto  child  had  to  be  future  oriented  in  order 
to  survive;  the  terms  of  his  survival  are  what  is  important. 

At  this  point  she  reminded  us  what  a prison  a ghetto  school 
can  be.  We  were  given  the  picture  of  a school  which  must  be 
approached  over  glass  strewn  streets.  The  windows,  many  of  which 
are  broken,  are  covered  with  bars.  To  gain  entrance,  you  must 
wait  for  the  chain  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  door.  The  chain  is 
refastened  as  soon  as  the  door  is  shut. 

Julio  Sanchez,  who  came  from  a ghetto  school  to  a private 
school,  gave  a different  picture.  The  school  from  which  he  came 
was  a relatively  comfortable  and  open  place.  What  he  deplored 
was  that  the  teachers,  intelligent  and  well  inclined,  did  not  make 
use  of  the  very  limited  resources  the  school  had.  For  instance,  the 
one  encyclopedia  was  never  opened  or  displayed  when  it  might 
have  been  used  to  feed  a student’s  curiosity  about  automobiles  or 
sports  or  whatever.  When  asked  why  he  had  come  to  the  private 
school,  originally  for  the  short  summer  session,  his  answer  was  to 
get  off  the  streets.  He  found  the  six-week  summer  session  enjoy- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  he  found  the  long  haul  of  four  years 
interminable— an  affirmation  of  Banfield’s  thesis  of  present  grati- 
fication as  opposed  to  future  orientation.  What  kept  him  going, 
however,  was  the  competition  he  encountered.  His  response  to 
what  he  felt  to  be  the  teachers’  expectations  that  he  would  fail  or 
do  less  than  satisfactory  work  was  to  work  harder.  (See  Sara 
Lightfoot,  “The  Self-Fulfilling  Prophecy:  A Complex  Phenom- 
enon,” p.  62).  He  felt  that  what  was  lacking  in  the  ghetto  school 
was  this  sense  of  competition  and  with  it  self  respect. 

And  yet,  strangely  enough,  the  spirit  of  academic  competition 
was  decried  by  those  who  were  in  the  strongest  competitive  posi- 
tion, particularly  the  two  honors  students  from  Newton  South. 
Resentment  took  the  form  of  hiding  or  obscuring  a high  grade  on 
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test  or  paper.  Linda  Becker,  from  the  Andover  High  School,  did 
not  share  this  resentment.  She  thought  that  students  there  were 
proud  of  good  work  and  sympathetic  with  failure.  Intrigued  by 
these  observations  on  competition,  I asked  whether  student  expec- 
tations included  being  placed  in  a class  in  keeping  with  the  ability 
which  one  supposed  himself  to  have,  being  put  in  an  honors  class 
if  one  considered  himself  an  honor  student.  Jonathan  Alter’s 
answer  to  this  question  was  that  the  student  make  up  of  a class 
had  a far  greater  effect  on  what  one  learned  than  either  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course  or  the  teacher.  This  reply  would  seem  to  affirm 
Banfield’s  statement  that  students  are  affected  by  those  with  whom 
they  study,  that  a learner  can  not  progress  satisfactorily  beside  a 
non-learner.  Because  the  students  at  the  Cluster  School  make  up 
their  own  classes  and  pursue  their  courses  in  a spirit  of  mutual 
support,  neither  class  placement  nor  competition  affected  them. 

The  range  of  student  expectations  which  came  out  of  the 
discussion  are  best  expressed  in  their  words.  There  follow  parts 
of  four  statements: 

Julio  Sanchez,  Phillips  Academy:  What  does  an  eighteen-year-old 
senior  at  what  could  be  considered  an  elitist  prep  school  expect 
from  the  educational  system?  By  coincidence,  I happen  to  be  such 
a senior.  I can  even  add  a new  dimension  to  the  answer  to  this 
question.  I also  happen  to  be  poor,  from  the  ghetto  and  Puerto 
Rican.  Because  I believe  that  the  more  personal  the  involvement 
of  a student,  his  teachers  and  his  educational  environment,  the 
better  the  education,  I believe  that  each  institution  should  get 
more  counselors  and  find  better  means  of  getting  a student  inter- 
ested in  education.  The  initiative  has  been  left  to  the  students. 
While  in  many  cases  this  works,  there  are  many  people,  especially 
the  not  so-called  “cream,”  who  can  contribute  but  do  not  because 
they  are  not  being  drawn.  These  are  the  students  who  need  the 
counseling.  These  are  the  students  who  also  should  be  shown  the 
color  parts  of  the  encyclopedia  instead  of  the  cover  ...  By  saying 
that  some  students  should  be  shown  the  color  parts  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia instead  of  the  cover,  I mean  that  the  more  interesting  some- 
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thing  appears,  the  more  one  is  apt  to  get  involved.  The  main  reason 
for  attending  school  is  to  get  an  education,  but  finding  something 
you  like  and  want  to  get  into  can  mean  the  difference  between 
going  to  school  and  enjoying  growing  up.  I believe  that  if  young 
people  didn’t  consider  themselves  immortal,  they  would  not  go  to 
school.  After  all,  most  kids  believe  that  life  begins  after  school.  As 
things  stand  now,  the  educational  system  has  a long  way  to  go. 
Free  schools  are  not  the  answer  because  everyone  needs  guidance, 
but  too  much  guidance  mass-produces  people.  Personally,  I just 
want  to  find  something  which  will  catch  my  attention— something 
which  I can  devote  all  of  myself  to  and  be  happy  with.  This  is 
what  school  should  do.  It  should  give  you  the  chance  to  explore 
everything  that  is  out  there,  and  yet  teach  you  a few  basics  by 
which  you  can  live  with  others.  After  all,  if  you  can’t  live  with 
others,  then  you  haven’t  learned  anything. 

Barton  Dilicorth,  Cluster  School:  I expect  a teacher  to  teach  in  an 
effective  way,  so  that  I can  understand  the  work.  I think  that  the 
teacher  should  help  students  by  explaining  things  in  an  easy  way. 
If  a student  doesn’t  agree  with  the  teacher,  he  should  have  every 
right  to  stand  up  and  oppose  her/his  views.  If  a student  has  a per- 
sonal problem  and  finds  he  can  communicate  better  with  another 
teacher,  that  should  be  possible,  and  the  teacher,  any  teacher, 
should  help  in  any  way  possible.  If  a student  cannot  relate  to  a 
certain  teacher,  he  should  have  every  right  to  change  classes. 

Eugene  Dutras,  Cluster  School:  The  one  goal  everyone  wislies  to 
achieve  is  a fair  educational  system  where  students  can  learn  how 
to  relate  to  problems  or  to  objectives  in  their  lives.  I have  been  a 
student  in  the  public  school  system  for  five  years,  and  I have  seen 
how  cruel  education  can  be  ...  I think  everyone  should  be  edu- 
cated to  be  able  to  understand  why  things  are  the  way  they  are 
and  how  things  came  to  be  that  way.  I like  the  Cluster  School 
because  people  learn  to  care  about  one  another  and  about  the 
school  as  a community  to  which  they  belong.  Students  and 
teachers  go  to  all  school  meetings  on  Fridays,  and  everyone  has 
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a say  in  making  rules  and  giving  punishments.  Classes  are  good 
beeause  teaehers  help  students,  and  we  all  share  ideas  and  skills. 
We  are  all  responsible  for  what  happens. 

Jonathan  Alter,  Phillips  Academy:  What  high  sehool  students 
expect  from  their  education  seems  a relatively  untouched  subject 
in  educational  circles  these  days.  In  an  era  when  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  less  literate,  few  students  articulate  their 
hopes.  Do  they  want  a general,  well-rounded  education  or  one 
that  specializes  and  accommodates  to  their  interests  and  future 
plans?  Furthermore,  on  the  assumption  that  school  is  designed  to 
cultivate  a love  of  knowledge  and  to  expand  one's  perspective,  do 
students  consciously  expect  to  be  infused  with  these  values?  And, 
more  important  for  the  high  school  activist  ( slightly  anachronistic 
nowadays ) , do  students  hope  for  a voice  in  their  education  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  school?  Finally,  is  education  expected  to 
encompass  more  than  mere  academics? 

Liberally-used  speculation  about  high  school  expectations  is 
often  highly  suspect.  Banfield’s  speculative  generalizations  about 
lower-class  expectations  serve  as  explicit  examples  of  this  danger 
and  point  up  the  fact  that  categorizing  student  hopes  and  desires  is 
a risky  business  at  best.  Only  with  this  in  mind  can  I proceed  with 
a narrowly  focused  examination  of  expectations  from  education. 

The  first  problem  is  that  there  are  few  expectations  to  speak  of 
in  the  first  place.  Unfortunate  as  it  is,  relatively  few  students  have 
ever  really  sat  down  and  thought  hard  about  their  education:  what 
exactly  they  want  from  it  and  how  much  they  are  getting.  Rather, 
most  look  only  as  far  ahead  as  their  next  assignment,  obtain  per- 
haps fleeting  gratification  from  a good  class  or  grade,  and  fail  to 
take  an  overview  of  the  whole  experience.  The  future-oriented 
ones  still  concern  themselves  with  what  lies  ahead,  but  their  moti- 
vation usually  stems  from  superficialities  like  college  mania  or 
innate  competitiveness.  Rarely  is  motivation  a conscious  phenom- 
enon. A student  may  say  he  expects  education  to  open  doors  for 
him,  give  him  a taste  of  many  different  things  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  make  career  choices,  but  if  you  ask  him  why  he  is  doing  his 
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Spanish  homework  on  a particular  night,  it  is  doubtful  he’ll  enter 
into  such  a dissertation. 

Still,  when  it  comes  to  specific  questions  about  the  curriculum, 
certain  distinct  desires  do  emerge.  High  school  students  expect  as 
wide  a variety  of  courses  as  the  school’s  resources  can  provide  and 
a carefully  struck  balance  between  electives  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
requirements.  Courses  rammed  down  their  throats  (especially  in 
the  11th  and  12th  grades)  naturally  stir  adverse  reaction,  but  1 
think  students  realize  to  a far  greater  degree  than  they  are  given 
credit  for  that  they  must  learn  certain  disciplines.  The  economy 
being  as  it  is,  many  private  school  students  have  come  to  expect 
their  money’s  worth  from  education.  At  Andover  anyway,  selec- 
tion of  difficult  courses  is  on  the  increase.  Today’s  enlightened 
students,  despite  their  lack  of  foresight,  recognize  the  need  for  a 
grounding  in  the  basics.  It  is  more  in  the  implementation  of  this 
generally  accepted  educational  precept  that  they  find  fault.  Many 
of  them  would  like  to  see  their  program  a bit  more  individualized. 
Personal  contact  is  important  to  most  of  them,  both  in  class  and 
in  academic  counseling.  Students  want  to  know  ichij  they  are 
required  to  take  course  X in  year  Y.  What,  many  wonder,  is  the 
reason  behind  this  imposition  of  faculty  values?  It  is  not  so  much 
the  requirement  itself  as  its  rationalization  that  concerns  students. 
They  like  things  explained. 

This  brings  us  to  a key  expectation  of  the  student:  openness. 
The  term  has  been  abused  by  dogmatic  advocates  of  student  rights 
who  view  education  as  something  that  pits  teacher  against  student 
in  a never-ending  battle  of  oppressor  against  oppressed,  but  its 
importance  to  many  students  remains.  The  power  to  influence  the 
course  of  their  own  education  is  of  significance  to  most  of  them. 
They  neither  want  nor  expect  to  be  led  blindly  down  a path 
carved  out  solely  by  other  people.  Students  have  been  less  vocif- 
erous in  this  regard  of  late,  but  the  sentiments  endure. 

Needless  to  say,  most  of  today’s  high  school  population  want 
more  from  their  education  than  academics  alone.  Learning  And- 
over founder  Samuel  Phillips’  “great  end  and  real  business  of 
living”  may  be  overstating  the  case  a bit,  but  everybody  agrees 
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that  schools  should  be  “places  for  learning,  places  for  joy.”  This 
is  a rather  self-evident  expeetation.  What  one  wonders  is  whether 
students  consciously  view  interaction  with  peers  and  teachers  as 
education.  Do  they  expect  such  things  from  their  education? 
The  answer,  in  most  circumstances,  is  no.  Students  rarely  place 
everyday  experiences  in  the  broad  framework  of  their  education. 

Above  all,  it  is  hazardous  to  generalize.  Teachers  are  involved 
in  education  by  choice;  thus  they  share  expectations  deriving 
from  common  “orientation.”  Despite  differing  backgrounds  and 
personalities,  their  goals  are  at  least  somewhat  similar.  But  in 
categorizing  student  expectations  (as  I have  done),  so  many 
variables  enter  the  picture  that  only  the  broadest  of  terms  can 
shed  any  light  at  all  on- what  today’s  youth  seek  from  education. 
Hence  my  speculation  has  been  dangerous.  What  is  worse,  how- 
ever, is  silence.  Without  students  generalizing  and  speculating 
about  their  expectations  from  education,  educators  may  well  for- 
get that  school  is  primarily  for  and  about  students.  They  may  well 
forget  that  what  students  expect  from  their  education  directly 
determines  what  they  receive. 


. . . whole  as  human  beings 

It  is  not  possible  to  summarize  a three-hour  discussion  that  of 
necessity  had  a wide  range.  In  this  running  commentary,  I have 
tried  to  concentrate  on  the  students.  The  teachers  have  their  say 
in  the  two  articles  which  follow.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the 
conference  three  points  stood  out  in  my  mind.  The  first  is  that 
social  and  economic  positions  do  not  play  a large  part  in  the  think- 
ing of  students.  Far  more  they  are  concerned  to  get  from  their 
schooling  what  will  make  them  whole  as  human  beings.  One  rea- 
son for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  economic 
and  social  future  may  hold.  As  a result  lower,  middle  and  upper 
class  students  work  in  and  for  the  present;  their  personal  futures 
do  not  play  a significant  part  in  their  thinking.  If  teachers  are  to 
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be  realistic  in  their  expectations,  they  would  do  well  to  keep 
this  observation  in  mind. 

The  second  point  was  that  Banfield’s  assumptions  concerning 
his  lower  class  students  do  not  apply  no  matter  what  statistics  may 
tell  him.  He  assumes  that  the  attitude  and  motivation  of  these 
students  are  established  before  they  come  to  school,  that  they 
seek  immediate  gratification  and  are  thus  immune  to  schooling 
that  is  future  oriented.  To  him  education  which  is  geared  to  the 
expectations  of  the  lower  class  is  not  education  at  all.  It  was 
forcibly  pointed  out  midway  through  the  discussion  that  slaves 
in  the  American  South  learned  to  read  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
They  did  not  seek  immediate  gratification.  The  lower  class  student 
does  not  seek  an  education  which  will  make  him  a docile  part  of 
a system  in  which  he  does  not  believe  and  which  shows  increasing 
signs  of  malfunction.  What  he  does  seek  is  the  means  to  know  him- 
self and  others,  to  achieve  self  respect  and  a respect  for  others. 
However,  he  is  not  alone;  the  middle  and  upper  class  students 
look  for  the  same  means. 

The  third  is  not  a point  but  a question.  What  is  the  role  of 
education  and  the  schools  which  are  a part  of  it?  If  the  schools 
are  designed  to  teach  reading  and  computative  skills  and  the 
cognitive  studies  based  on  those  skills,  they  are  built  on  teacher 
expectations  and  Banfield’s  observations  and  recommendations 
hold.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  role  of  education  is  to  establish  a 
just  society  in  which  there  is  concern  for  others  based  on  the 
ability  to  make  decisions  which  arrive  at  justice,  then  student 
expectations  become  paramount  and  Banfield’s  theories  do  not 
apply.  Beyond  this  is  a question  not  raised  in  the  discussion  but 
implicit  throughout:  Can  the  schools  provide  a development  of 
the  cognitive  skills  and  a just  society  at  the  same  time,  or  does 
the  one  exist  at  the  expense  of  the  other? 
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Edward  Banfield  is  right  to  conclude  that  more  of  the 
same  won’t  do.  Consider:  A fourteen  year  old  girl  failing  in  high 
school,  hating  it,  wanting  out.  The  Guidance  Counselor  arranges 
an  all-Home  Ec.  program  for  her.  Banfield  would  spring  her  from 
school  and  send  her  to  work. 

Why  not?  A fourteen-year-old  is  legally  adult  in  some  cultures. 
Fourteen-year-old  squires  fought  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  at  their 
masters’  sides.  Even  in  the  United  States,  girls  in  several  states 
may  legally  marry  and  become  parents  at  fourteen. 

We  teachers  resist  considering  that  girl.  In  our  own  childhood 
schools  we  performed  well,  sometimes  superbly.  We  test  from 
middling  to  high  on  the  intelligence  tests  that  people  like  us 
invented.  Of  course  we  want  the  “best  education”  (our  definition) 
for  that  girl.  But  as  he  forces  us  to  consider  her  and  her  compa- 
triots, Banfield  makes  his  most  valuable  point:  fourteen-year-olds 
are  ready  either  to  work  or  to  prepare  seriously  for  work.  Even  the 
dullest  job  is  more  productive  than  the  charade  of  work  or  prepara- 
tion offered  in  some  schools.  Banfield  talks  straight  about  such 
schools.  Because  of  our  grossly  unfair  school  financing  system, 
they  are  most  likely  to  thrive  where  students  most  need  alter- 
natives to  them. 
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Once,  fourteen-year-olds  were  not  so  easily  held  by  useless 
schools.  In  1909,  while  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  other  upper  class 
educational  reformers  were  extolling  the  virtues  of  universal  sec- 
ondary education,  McClures  reporter  Helen  Todd  went  around 
to  factories  asking  fledgling  workers  this  question:  “If  your  father 
had  a good  job  and  you  didn’t  have  to  work,  which  would  you 
rather  do— go  to  school  or  work  in  a factory?”  Of  500  children  aged 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  412  said  they’d  rather  work: 

“Because  you  get  paid  for  what  you  do  in  a factory.” 

“School  ain’t  no  good.  The  Holy  Father  he  can  send  ye  to  Hell, 
and  the  boss  he  can  take  away  yer  job  or  raise  yer  pay.  The  teacher 
she  can’t  do  nothing.” 

“It’s  so  hard  to  learn.” 

Now  it  is  harder  for  the  student  and  his  parents  to  judge  the 
school’s  value.  Evidence  suggests  that  for  many  jobs  a high 
school  diploma  is  after  all  unnecessary.  Yet  secondary  schools 
have  become— especially  for  those  who  teach  in  them— reasons 
enough  for  their  own  continued  existence,  their  utility  assumed 
by  state  compulsory  education  laws,  the  monopolistic  financial 
status  of  public  schools  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Banfield  argues  that  a lower  school  leaving  age  would  stream- 
line all  young  people’s  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  With 
this  I agree.  The  problem  is  that  he  has  so  narrowly  defined  the 
purposes  of  education.  I expect  more  of  it,  and  I think  most  stu- 
dents do  too.  Banfield’s  “non-learners”  will  be  more  than  workers: 
they  will  be  citizens;  they  will  be  individuals  with  years  of  leisure 
to  use  or  to  waste;  and  almost  surely,  they  will  be  parents.  The 
professor  gives  the  nod  to  “publicly  supported  institutions”  which 
could  be  set  up  to  provide  “enough  supervision  to  keep  [unem- 
ployed youths]  out  of  trouble”  until  they  “reached  an  age  at  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  do  exactly  as  they  please.” 

I’m  no  social  engineer.  Like  Banfield,  I assume  adults  can  take 
the  consequences  of  their  own  choices.  But  parents  cannot  behave 
exactly  as  they  please  towards  babies  or  young  children.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  citizen’s  task  requires  far  more  knowledge,  thought- 
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fulness  and  independence  than  can  be  gained  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  job  foreman  or  TV  Guide.  Staying  out  of  trouble  from  age 
fourteen  to  eighteen  is  not  enough:  not  for  the  individual,  not 
for  society. 

With  his  own  elegant  concept  of  social  class,  Banfield  has  shut 
himself  into  a fatalism  I cannot  accept.  His  present-oriented 
‘‘Lower  Class”  is  static;  once  out  of  diapers,  the  lower  class  child’s 
approach  to  learning  changes  little.  A fourteen-year-old  is  the 
way  he  is.  Why  waste  public  money  trying  to  improve  him? 
Though  Banfield  wisely  moves  away  from  the  stereotypical  socio- 
economic indicators,  he  moves  too  far.  His  major  criteria  for  class 
position,  lodged  as  they  are  within  the  person,  deny  the  effect  of 
even  the  most  radical  changes  in  circumstances.  Yet  circumstances 
are  central  to  education.  The  teacher’s  task  is  to  create  circum- 
stances that  stimulate  learning  and  personal  growth.  Because  we 
have  so  far  failed  many  poor  children,  are  we  to  give  up  looking 
for  the  circumstances  that  will  help  him  succeed? 

By  the  sum  of  his  assertions,  Banfield  is  scolding  the  arrogant 
among  us,  those  who  wish  to  form  students  in  their  own  image. 
Intrusive  manipulation  of  persons  clearly  repels  him.  In  asking 
that  we  respect  the  givens  of  human  intelligence  and  learning 
style,  he  may  be  administering  to  teachers  a dose  of  badly 
needed  humility.  I appreciate  the  rebuke,  but  I question  the  pes- 
simism that  follows  from  it.  The  plain  fact  is  that  we  don’t  yet 
know  what  is  the  optimum  learning  environment  for  a growing 
indh'idual.  True,  we  have  a thousand  hints.  We  know,  for  example, 
that  North  African  Jewish  children  brought  up  in  a communal 
nursery  averaged  23  points  higher  on  IQ  tests  than  similar  children 
reared  at  home.  If  academic  success  is  what  we  want,  is  the  family 
possibly  outdated?  Another  hint,  seemingly  contradictory:  retarded 
mothers  have  been  specially  trained  to  rear  children  of  normal 
intelligence  at  home.  A third:  four  elementary  schools  serving 
New  York  ghetto  children  brought  their  students’  verbal  skills  to 
grade  level  in  a reading  program  that  drew  heavily  on  parents’ 
help.  Research  tells  us  that  the  “marginal”  high  school  students 
who  worry  Banfield  are  far  more  apt  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
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social  and  academic  affairs  of  a small  school  than  a large  one.  ( It 
is  interesting  that  the  Cleveland  School  changed  everything  except 
its  size  in  its  efforts  to  help  poor  children. ) We  have  enticing  evi- 
dence from  William  D.  Rowher  that  adolescence  may  be  a “prime 
time  for  education.”  We  have  yet  to  undermine  B.  F.  Skinner’s 
confidence  in  programed  instruction  as  a means  of  increasing 
attention  span,  intellectual  independence— and  future  orientation. 
Finally,  we  have  the  “gifted  teacher”  whose  profound  effect  on 
students  ( as  Banfield  himself  acknowledges ) is  insuffieiently 
analyzed— is  perhaps  incalculable.  Given  all  we  do  not  yet  know, 
to  peg  the  presently  present-oriented  young  person  as  a perma- 
nent member  of  the  “lower  class”  is  to  accept  the  counsel  of  despair. 

A more  useful  way  for  edueators  to  construe  social  class  would 
be  to  think  in  terms  of  the  number  and  quality  of  choices  open  to 
eaeh  individual.  An  upper  class  person  has  a maximum  of  options 
open  to  him,  whether  they  are  gained  by  accident  of  birth  or  his 
own  efforts;  a lower  class  person’s  options  are  narrow  or  non- 
existent. The  power  of  traditional  class  determinants— money,  or  a 
college  education,  for  example— remains  considerable  in  the  bid 
for  choices,  but  good  health,  native  wit,  luck,  political  acumen, 
and  future  orientation,  too,  increase  any  individual’s  range  of 
choice,  just  as  being  the  wrong  color  or  sex  may  still  restrict  it. 
Compulsory  schooling  can  only  be  justified  in  a free  society  if  it 
increases  the  adult’s  capacity  to  choose  self-fulfilling  work  and  lei- 
sure, and  guides  him  towards  productive— if  as  yet  undreamed-of- 
social  roles  as  parent  and  citizen. 

When  upward  mobility  is  defined  as  the  expansion  of  choice, 
some  educational  decisions  fall  into  place,  a different' place  from 
Banfield’s  narrow  room.  Such  decisions  don’t  necessarily  amplify 
students’  short-term  options.  Do  you  expand  a child’s  ultimate 
capacity  for  choice  if  you  allow  him  Summerhill-style  freedom 
to  refuse  the  effort  to  read  during  the  age  when  it  is  easiest  to 
learn  reading?  If  not,  neither  do  you  expand  the  fourteen-year- 
old’s  options  by  allowing  him  to  give  up  too  soon  on  his  own 
education.  The  more  restricted  a young  person’s  early  choices 
have  been,  whatever  the  cause— uncaring  parents,  poverty,  rigid 
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schooling,  etc.— the  more  he  requires  the  opportunity  to  learn 
choice-expanding  skills  and  values,  including  those  characteristic 
of  future-orientation. 

At  age  fourteen,  students  are  ready  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
choice  by  choosing.  Every  young  person  could  well  be  offered  a 
choice  between  school  attendance  and  a variety  of  intern  pro- 
grams, each  of  whose  costs  should  be  no  gieater  than  the  public 
school’s  per-student  outlay.  The  alternative  programs  could  com- 
bine social  service  or  paid  productive  work  with  technical  training 
provided  by  the  student’s  employer.  The  intern’s  home  base  and 
training  center  should  be  a group  small  enough  ( 15-50 ) so  that 
the  consequences  of  cruelty  or  fairness  can  easily  be  seen,  and  no 
one  can  escape  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  make  or  enforce  the 
group’s  rules.  Many  such  groups  might  be  partially  devoted  to 
helping  overburdened  mothers  care  for  small  children;  they  would 
be  both  an  inexpensive  resource  for  low  income  parents  who  chose 
to  use  it  and  an  important  training  ground  for  future  parents. 
Continued  membership  in  each  group  would  depend  only  on  the 
participant’s  effort.  Youngsters  would  be  free  to  leave  the  program 
at  age  sixteen,  remain  in  it  till  eighteen,  or  return  to  school  for 
one  or  two  years.  If  private  non-sectarian,  non-profit  groups  were 
allowed  to  bid  for  student  interns  and  state  support,  public  schools 
would  receive  some  bracing  stimulation.  Their  monopoly  could 
never  again  be  quite  so  complete,  or  so  unmindful  of  the  many 
centers  of  invention  that  thrive  in  the  private  educational  sector. 

Behind  my  respectful  quarrel  with  Banfield  is  the  difference 
between  his  job  and  mine.  Social  scientists,  stuck  with  their  aver- 
ages and  their  correlations  significant  and  insignificant,  must  often 
let  the  aggregate  obscure  the  individual  in  order  to  make  their 
case.  To  a teacher,  no  student  is  either  average  or  insignificant, 
ever.  Education  can  and  should  be  bent  towards  helping  each 
growing  person  enlarge  whatever  capacities  he  possesses  for 
socially  useful  and  self-fulfilling  choices. 


Resurveying 

The  Unheavenly  City 

RICHARD  LEDERER 

During  the  late  1960’s  a great,  dark  wave  of  educa- 
tional pessimism  crested  and  struck.  Ever  since  the  1965  publica- 
tion of  the  Coleman  Report  (Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity) 
the  Goodmans,  Jenckses,  Averches,  Jensens,  and  Illiches  have  been 
telling  us  that  patterns  of  academic  performance  are  immutably 
molded  by  class-cultural  or  genetic  conditions  outside  the  schools. 

Taking  all  these  results  together,  one  implication  stands  out  above 
all:  that  schools  bring  little  influence  to  bear  upon  a child’s  achieve- 
ment that  is  independent  of  his  background  and  general  social 
context;  and  that  this  very  lack  of  independent  effect  means  that 
inequalities  imposed  upon  children  by  their  home,  neighborhood, 
and  peer  environment  are  carried  along  to  become  the  inequalities 
with  which  they  confront  adult  life  at  the  end  of  school. 

{Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  p.  325) 

Formal  education  does  not  and  cannot  make  a significant  differ- 
ence in  what  students  learn.  Schools,  then,  are  little  more  than 
daytime  detention  centers  that  may  damage  their  inmates  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  length  of  their  stay. 

Edward  Banfield,  in  Chapter  Seven  of  The  Unheavenly  City 
Revisited  (Little,  Brown,  1974)  crisply,  colorfully,  and  coura- 
geously summarizes  the  principal  contentions  of  the  post-Coleman 
educational  philosophers  and  outstrips  most  of  them. 

The  very  title  of  the  chapter,  “Schooling  versus  Education,” 
foretells  the  basic  direction  of  Banfield’s  thesis.  Universal  school- 
ing was  meant  to  give  every  American  an  equal  chance  to  any 
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office.  Instead,  schools  have  monopolized  the  distribution  of  such 
chances  by  placing  social  controls  on  learning  and  institution- 
alizing definitions  of  what  it  means  to  be  educated— definitions  of 
‘intelligence”  and  “retardation.”  Universal  schooling  has  widened, 
not  narrowed,  “the  chasms  of  class  and  race.” 

Banfield  contends  that  schools  simply  cannot  change  the  culture 
of  lower  class  people  because  such  people  live  only  for  the  moment, 
while  learning  to  perform  a task  is  a way  of  providing  for  the 
future.  Therefore,  it  would  be  best  to  roll  back  the  normal  school- 
leaving age  to  fourteen,  to  get  the  nonlearners  out  of  school.  Such 
deschooling  will  allow  many  people  ( especially  lower  class  people ) 
to  acquire  skills  better,  cheaper,  faster,  and  without  the  agony  and 
damage  that  school  imposes  upon  nonleamers. 

How  ill-tempered  and  mean-spirited*  Banfield  sounds  to  the 
liberal  ear.  Yet  how  crucial  it  is  to  confront  his  anti-liberal  “here- 
sies.” If  he  is  right,  then  we,  a nation  in  which  more  than  a quarter 
of  our  people  are  enrolled  in  education  annually,  are  living  in 
Wonderland  and  pouring  billions  of  dollars  down  a bottomless 
rabbit  hole  labelled  “schools.”  Perhaps  we  are  vastly  oversold 
on  our  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Banfield  is  wrong,  his  beliefs,  if  allowed 
to  persist  unexamined  and  unchallenged,  could  become  self- 
fulfilling  prophesies  with  disabling  consequences.  Let  us  now 
examine  and  challenge. 

Statistics:  So  often  it  seems  that  educational  data  are  stretched 
or  trimmed  on  a Procrustean  bed  of  pre-conceived  notions.  To 
prove  that  even  the  most  comprehensive  compensatory  programs 
have  yielded  little  or  no  measurable  benefits  to  lower  class  stu- 
dents, Banfield  uses  the  Cleveland  School  experiment  in  Central 
Newark.  In  this  study  a massive  six-year  infusion  of  human  and 
physical  resources  showed  little  or  no  effect  upon  reading  or  I.Q. 
scores.  Now,  to  prove  that  schools  do  make  a difference  to  students, 
Joe  Liberal  trots  out  his  counterstatistics:  a 1964  study  of  so-called 
lower  class  children  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  who  had  their 


* Banfield,  in  his  Introduction,  assures  us  he  is  neither  of  these. 
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schooling  interrupted  for  a few  years.  And,  lo,  when  the  test  per- 
formance of  these  children  was  compared  with  those  of  children  of 
comparable  background  in  a neighboring  county,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  16-30  points  lower  on  I.Q.  tests.  Indeed,  from  his  “Sur- 
vey of  School  Effectiveness  Studies”  (HEW,  Office  of  Ed.,  1970) 
James  Guthrie  is  moved  to  conclude: 

From  an  inspection  of  these  digested  results  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a substantial  degree  of  consistency  in  the  studies’  findings.  The 
strongest  findings  by  far  are  those  which  relate  to  the  numbers 
and  quality  of  the  professional  staff,  particularly  teachers.  Fifteen 
of  the  studies  we  review  find  teacher  characteristics,  such  as  verbal 
ability,  amount  of  experience,  salary  level,  amount  and  type  of  aca- 
demic preparation,  degree  level,  job  satisfaction,  and  employment 
status  to  be  significantly  associated  with  one  or  more  measures  of 
pupil  performance,  (p.  45) 

Status  quo:  Banfield’s  conclusions  seem  yoked  to  an  extremely 
narrow  model  of  what  schools  are  and  can  be.  Banfield  is  talking 
largely  about  the  kind  of  school  I taught  at  five  years  ago— Simon 
Gratz  High  School  in  North  Philadelphia:  gerrymandered  to 
embrace  a student  body  that  was  100%  black  and  95%  poor,  a 
student  body  of  4800,  twice  the  capacity  of  our  building,  who  had 
to  come  to  us  (an  80%  white  faculty)  in  two  sequential  shifts. 
Our  kids  were  with  us  an  hour  less  than  most  youngsters  in  other 
Philadelphia  schools,  and  they  spent  their  shifts  going  straight 
through  classes,  without  any  breaks  for  lunch,  study  hall,  or 
just  plain  rapping. 

Under  these  grim  conditions  the  results  were  indeed  as  Banfield 
describes.  Our  2,000  tenth  graders  came  to  us  with  sixth  grade 
academic  scores;  they  grew  with  us  at  a seven-twelfths  rate  and 
left  us  with  a year’s  additional  retardation  ( institutionally  defined ), 
a total  of  four-and-a-half  years  behind.  700  of  the  original  2,000 
graduated  Gratz;  200  went  on  to  further  training;  20  reached  the 
junior  year  of  that  training.  Gompared  with  the  influences  of 
family,  class,  race,  and  peer  group,  such  a school  was  a very  small 
part  of  our  students’  lives.  For  many  Gratz  was  a building  that 
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hardly  existed  except  as  a place  in  which  one  could  stay  warm 
and  out  of  trouble. 

Banfield  fails  to  explore  the  effects  of  new  educational  approaches 
that  differ  radically  from  the  oppressive  status  quo  just  described. 
One  can  think  of  a range  of  innovations  that  include  greater  socio- 
economic and  racial  balance  among  student  bodies  and  teaching 
staffs;  intensified  further  training  of  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged; 
infant  stimulation  and  education  programs;  investigation  and  treat- 
ment of  sociogenic  brain  damage;  smaller  educational  units;  an 
expanded  role  for  boarding  schools;  some  form  of  voucher  system 
whereby  the  student  can  select  services  from  a wide  variety 
of  schools. 

Student  expectations:  It  is  in  his  brusque  dismissal  of  the  black 
power  movements  that  Banfield  is  his  most  infiammatory: 

That  many  lower-class  pupils  are  also  black  complicates  the  school 
problems  in  a tragic  way.  Increasingly  since  I960  the  ideology  of 
the  civil-rights  movement  has  tended  to  justify  and  thus  reinforce 
the  Negro’s  resentment  of  the  white;  this  has  had  a subtle  put  per- 
vasive effect  on  the  attitudes  of  the  black  working  and  lower 
classes,  even  though  those  classes  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
ideology  of  equality  or  of  anything  else.  (p.  I7I) 

The  italics  are  mine;  the  shrill  words  are  Banfield’s.  Here  one 
senses  that  original  perceptions  have  congealed  into  dogma.  What 
a frozen  view  of  human  nature  we  have  here.  The  ideal  of  static 
perfection  which  Plato  derived  from  Parmenides  and  embodied 
in  the  structure  of  his  Republic  becomes  an  ideal  of  static  imper- 
fection in  Banfield’s  Unheavenly  City.  The  lower  class,  especially 
the  black  lower  class,  are  locked  into  lower  class  attitudes— forever 
and  ever.  Amen.  But  there  is  another  side. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Coleman  Report  is  that  “Negroes 
and  other  minority  children  show  a much  lower  sense  of  control  of 
their  environment  than  do  whites.”  (p.  289)  Banfield,  quoting 
from  the  Report,  points  out  that  minority  children  are  much  more 
likely  to  agree  with  the  statement  “People  like  me  don’t  have  much 
of  a chance  to  be  successful  in  life.”  This  sense  of  relationship  to 
environment,  what  my  principal  at  Gratz  called  the  student’s  sense 
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of  “fate  control,”  is  crucial  to  his  or  her  ability  to  learn.  Yet  Banfield 
totally  ignores  the  exciting  promise  that  lies  in  the  widespread 
redefinition  by  black  people  themselves  of  what  the  black  image  in 
America  means  and  what  it  is  to  be  black  in  the  world  community. 

Five  years  ago  my  students  at  Gratz  were  writing  poems 
like  these: 

Back  off  Whitey 

Cause  Nigger  is  no  longer  my  name 
Back  off  Whitey 

Cause  your  dog  and  I are  no  longer  the  same 
Back  off  Whitey 

Cause  Fm  hip  to  your  dehumanizing  game. 

a i» 

Black  is  beautiful 
Beautiful  is  black. 

Let’s  shout  together. 

That’s  where  it’s  at. 

Black  is  powerful. 

Black  is  sharp. 

Everybody’s  leaning. 

To  be  proud  of  their  dark. 

Black  is  colorful. 

Black  is  cool. 

We’re  no  nigger  children. 

We’re  no  fool. 

Black  is  being  proud. 

Black  is  black. 

Let’s  stick  together 
Cause  that’s  where  it’s  at. 

o « « 

The  jungle’s  little  children 
Dancing  in  the  warm  summer  sun 
Sleeping  in  the  mild  summer  nights 
Dew  kissing  the  soft  petal  cheeks 
Sweet  smelling  green  plants  and  flowers. 
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In  their  increasing  affirmation  of  their  Negritude  and  in  their 
exploration  of  aspects  of  their  consciousness  in  the  process  of  being 
liberated,  my  students  were  acting  out  the  history  of  black  litera- 
ture in  this  country  and  the  rearrangement  of  self-concepts  that 
has  begun  to  take  place.  Such  altered  self-concepts  may  well  have 
a positive  effect  on  what  students  expect  from  themselves  and, 
hence,  on  their  ability  to  learn. 

None  of  this  enters  into  Banfield’s  metaphysics.  Given  his  fixed 
view  of  what  schools  are  and  can  be,  we  are  not  surprised  by  his 
static  view  of  what  human  nature  is  and  can’t  become. 


IL  PROFESSORE 

at  44  in  his  white  havana  suits 
he  sails  the  college  greens 
—la  Stella  del  dipartimento— 
in  the  june  sun 
his  moustache  pivots 
ah  the  academic  regatta 
& i avoid  him, 
the  dantesque  eyes 
the  portofino  cravate 
courtesies  like  flypaper, 

from  the  medici  court/an  exile 
embalmed  in  life. 

unhappy  & picturesque  in  25  cities. 

florence  his  iron  lung, 
jump  clear,  he  must  not  gash 
the  afternoon. 

Pier  Giorgio  DiCicco 
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JOHN  MC  MURRAY 


Intelligence 
and  IQ 


Facts  and  Myth 


CLEMENS  S.  BENDA,  M.D. 


1 1 is  obvious  that  intelligence  or  the  human  mind  ( with 
which  the  dictionary  identifies  intelligence)  is  a fascinating  subject 
that  has  attracted  the  best  minds  for  centuries,  but  it  is  not  a sub- 
ject readily  understood  as  a measurable,  comparable  entity.  What 
kind  of  a human  mind  does  a culture,  a civilization  demand:  wis- 
dom or  analytical  criticism,  the  analytic  mind  or  the  creative  mind? 

I reject  the  isolated  measurement  of  intelligence.  I have  written 
in  a previous  article:  “obviously  the  cultural  nature  of  human 
intelligence  . . . has  been  neglected.  It  is  this  aspect  that  needs 
re-evaluation.  The  existentialist  thinker  is  well  aware  that  man  is 
not  an  isolated  being  whose  fragmented  faculties  can  be  tested 
with  any  true  degree  of  accuracy.  Man  is  a part  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  and  with  which  he  is  in  constant  interaction. 

“The  concept  of  intelligence  must  take  into  consideration  the 
problems  of  communication.  Intelligence  is  the  transactional  abil- 
ity of  the  human  mind  to  respond  to  the  specific  symbolic  world 
of  man’s  culture  and  to  return  the  offered  material  to  the  com- 
munity in  a new  form.  A man  by  himself  who  absorbs  much 
intellectual  material  but  does  not  feed  his  insight  and  his  dis- 
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coveries  back  to  a group  may  be  deemed  clever  or  smart  but 
should  not  be  credited  with  high  intelligence.”  ^ 

The  study  of  human  intelligence  would  still  be  the  subject  of 
philosophers,  psychologists  and  physiologists  in  a remote  study  or 
laboratory  were  it  not  for  the  sudden  publicity  which  the  IQ  con- 
troversy has  created.  Let  us  make  clear  from  the  very  beginning 
that  intelligence  and  IQ  are  not  identical  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
dubious  tricks  of  certain  publicity  seekers  that  they  write  about 
intelligence  when  they  really  mean  IQ  and  identify  IQ  with  intel- 
ligence, as  if  IQ  were  the  “scientific  measure”  of  intelligence. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  scientific  interest  and  the  intense 
needs  of  a mass  society  focused  attention  on  easier  means  to  eval- 
uate intellectual  capabilities.  The  main  value  of  the  IQ  test,  in 
fact,  rests  in  the  area  of  education;  it  was  then  a blessing  which 
liberated  many  students,  previously  considered  “feeble-minded.” 
Children  who  had  learning  difficulties,  dyslexia,  or  other  forms  of 
motor-visual  disorders,  or  who  rejected  education  for  neurotic 
reasons,  were  at  one  time  considered  feeble  minded.  Now  they 
could  be  recognized  as  educable.  When  in  1908  the  Binet-Simon 
studies  were  completed  and  the  IQ  test  was  formulated  by  Stern, 
this  instrument  quickly  spread  over  the  Western  World.  All  the 
newer  modifications  of  the  original  Binet-Simon  Test,  the  Stanford- 
Binet  and  the  modifications  proposed  by  Wexler  were  basically 
founded  on  Binet’s  and  Simon’s  fundamental  contributions.  The 
scholars  were  well  aware  that  their  scale  did  “not  permit  the 
measure  of  intelligence  because  intellectual  qualities  are  not  super- 
imposable  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  measured  as  linear  surfaces 
are  measured,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  a classification  and  hier- 
archy among  diverse  intelligences.”  They  proposed,  in  fact,  a 
distinction  between  the  measure  of  intelligence  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  intelligence  and  considered  the  fundamental  faculties 
within  human  intelligence  to  be  “judgement,  otherwise  called 
good  sense,  practical  sense,  initiative,  and  the  faculty  of  adapting 


^Clemens  Benda,  “Language,  Intelligence  and  Creativity,”  Journal  of  Existential 
Psychiatry,  viii-ix  (Summer-Fall,  1963). 
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one’s  self  to  circumstances.  To  judge  well,  to  comprehend  well, 
to  reason  well— these  are  the  essential  activities  of  intelligence.” 

It  was  soon  realized  that  language  is  deeply  involved  in  the 
problem  of  intelligence;  therefore,  test  results  are  influenced  by 
the  nature  and  scope  of  conceptualization  and  speaking  capacities. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  liberate  tests  from  the  specific  lan- 
guage which  an  environment  requires.  However,  the  exclusion  of 
a specific  language  did  not  eliminate  the  problems  of  concep- 
tualization, which  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  formation  of 
intelligence.  Children  who  live  in  different  environments  or  come 
from  different  countries  may  not  speak  the  required  language  of 
their  newly-adopted  lands;  yet,  under  normal  conditions,  each 
child  has  been  exposed  to  some  language  in  his  home,  since  all 
confrontation  with  the  world  is,  from  babyhood  on,  accompanied 
by  interpretation  through  speech. 

Another  important  point:  IQ  tests  are  for  children.  As  the  name 
of  the  test  tells  us,  IQ  (intelligence  quotient)  represents  the 
relationship  between  the  chronological  age  of  the  child  and  his 
achievement,  which  gives  him  what  is  conveniently  called  '‘a 
mental  age.”  Mental  age  means  that  a child  functions  on  a certain 
level  and  completes  tasks  which  other  children,  the  so-called  aver- 
age sample,  can  perform  at  a given  chronological  age. 

The  IQ  test  can  be  valid  between  three  and  fourteen  years,  when 
it  measures  a process,  a gradual  maturation  of  the  brain  and  the 
unfolding  of  psychological  capacities.  That  maturation  of  the 
brain  is  involved  is  shown  by  the  simple  test  of  copying  a diamond, 
which  indicates  that  a child  can  function  on  a six-to-seven-year-old 
level.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  of  intelligent  parents  to  instruct  their 
children  at  an  earlier  age  to  copy  a diamond,  they  are  likely  to 
fail  until  the  child  actually  possesses  the  mental  age  of  seven. 

Brain  maturation  determines  sitting  up,  walking,  speaking,  dis- 
crimination of  forms  and  symbols.  These  steps  cannot  be  skipped. 
Some  writers  achieve  undue  publicity  by  claiming  that  any  intel- 
ligent child  can  learn  to  read  or  to  solve  arithmetic  problems  at 
three.  Some  infants  can  be  trained  to  perform  well  defined  tricks 
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in  the  manner  of  dogs,  chimpanzees  or  dolphins.  Some  children 
have  a very  fast  rate  of  mentation,  which  gives  them  high  IQ 
levels  in  early  life,  but  their  fast  rate  may  later  diminish,  and  the 
end  result  is  often  a leveling  off  of  the  originally  high  rating. 

IQ  tests  are  useful  as  “readiness  tests”  for  admission  to  kinder- 
garten, to  first  grade,  or  to  various  later  stages.  They  are  con- 
structed to  conform  with  requirements  of  a specific  educational 
system.  It  is,  therefore,  not  meaningful  to  ask  whether  an  IQ  test 
is  fair,^  global,  or  discriminating.  The  proper  question  is  whether 
an  educational  system  which  wishes  to  admit  a child  has  the  right 
to  select  its  applicants  and  therefore  to  decide,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
IQ  tests,  whether  the  child  is  ready  to  perform  at  a required  level. 

You  may  remember  how  many  children  in  the  pre-IQ  era  entered 
the  first  grade,  where  they  may  have  stayed  two  years  without 
profit.  Then  the  teacher  gracefully  promoted  them  to  the  next 
grade,  where  the  same  difficulty  occurred.  Some  children,  in  fact, 
reached  the  third  grade  before  an  IQ  test  revealed  that  they  were 
not  even  ready  to  complete  kindergarten.  Is  it  desirable  to  expose  a 
child  who  is  intellectually  not  ready  to  a useless  education,  thereby 
making  him  frustrated,  hostile,  and  sometimes  delinquent?  Or  is 
it  better  to  apply  an  IQ  test  and  determine  what  kind  of  education 
a child  is  ready  to  absorb  at  a given  point  of  development? 

If  IQ  measurement  is  only  valid  between  three  and  fourteen, 
what  happens  to  human  intelligence  in  later  years  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  becomes  “global”  or  more  diversified  and  resists  all  meas- 
urement “as  linear  surface.”  Thus,  one  of  the  largest  blunders  a 
psychologist  can  commit  is  the  application  of  IQ  ratings  to  adults. 
Many  students  in  higher  education  boast  of  superior  IQ’s  as  if  they 
were  still  in  kindergarten.  Who  could  compare  the  intelligence  of 
an  Einstein  to  that  of  William  James,  a Walt  Whitman  or  a Paul 
Tillich?  Another  mistake  is  the  assumption  that  results  of  IQ  tests 
remain  the  same  over  the  entire  development  period.  There  are 
fast  developers  who  at  the  age  of  four  can  do  the  work  of  seven- 
year-olds,  and  there  are  slow  maturing  children  who  at  five  or  six 
still  show  mirror  reading  symptoms  and  display  other  aspects  of 
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immaturity  of  the  brain.  Yet  these  same  children  may  later  outdo 
their  peers.  Children  with  high  IQ's  at  five  or  seven  like  to  boast 
as  university  students  that  they  have  an  IQ  of  140.  They  may  have 
had  such  an  IQ  once,  but  it  may  later  decline  radically.  I once 
saw  a child  of  eight  who  was  learning  all  the  high  school  work  of 
his  baby  sitter  and  scored  an  IQ  of  170.  He  received  a big  write-up 
in  Life.  The  heading  read  “Einstein  Had  an  IQ  of  175.  This  Boy 
Has  an  IQ  of  170.”  The  poor  child  experienced  an  accelerated 
development,  which  later  ended  in  decline  and  disaster. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  IQ  test— if  given  properly— is  a useful 
procedure,  as  are  x-rays,  but  the  results  of  both  tests  need  proper 
interpretation.  The  IQ  may  demonstrate  a given  discrepancy 
between  actual  and  expected  performance.  To  determine  whether 
this  is  due  to  learning  disabilities,  to  retardation,  to  neurosis,  or 
to  cultural  or  emotional  deprivation  requires  experience.  No  IQ 
test  can  answer  these  questions,  can  decide  what  factors  have  been 
responsible  for  aberrant  behavior.  Modem  psychiatry  has  only 
recently  learned  to  what  extent  learning  and  intelligent  behavior 
can  at  the  same  time  mask  the  results  of  sensory  deprivation. 
Experimental  studies  of  the  latter  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
conceptualization,  planning  and  purposeful  behavior  are  all  per- 
manently impaired  by  even  short  periods  of  sensory  deprivation. 

Granting  that  the  IQ  is  not  a measure  of  human  intelligence,  we 
can  gladly  admit  that  a test  can  be  useful  in  evaluating  an  individ- 
ual’s  educational  capacities  at  the  time  of  testing.  Although  the  IQ 
score  is  not  synonymous  with  intelligence,  it  reflects  certain  aspects 
of  intellectual  behavior.  Perceptiveness,  access  to  reasoning,  adap- 
tation, quickness  to  grasp  are  all  desirable  qualities  necessary  for 
survival  in  school. 

Why  has  this  rather  unexciting,  laborious  subject  suddenly  raised 
such  a storm  of  anger  and  hostility?  Why  has  the  IQ  controversy 
made  national  headlines,  TV  shows  and  political  controversies, 
whereas  research  in  animal  and  human  intelligence  has  been 
quietly  and  significantly  conducted  for  almost  one  hundred  years 
by  a number  of  thinkers  from  the  time  of  Galton  ( 1882 ) , Binet- 
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Simon  (1902),  Stern,  Wexler,  Kohler,  and  many  others?  Has  any- 
thing new  suddenly  been  discovered  which  might  put  an  end  to 
our  doubts  and  questions? 

What  is  new  is  the  introduction  of  large  scale  statistics  which 
smother  all  human  issues  and  pretend  to  be  scientific  and  objective. 
What  is  also  new  is  the  appalling  negligence  of  some  theorists  who 
ignore  the  great  diversity  of  problems  facing  workers  in  clinical 
psychology,  psychiatry,  genetics,  sociology,  anthropology  and 
population  dynamics. 

heredity 

The  contemporary  IQ  controversy  comes  from  the  fact  that 
some  have  stated  that  the  discrepancies  in  IQ  scores  between  dif- 
ferent population  groups  can  be  attributed  to  heredity,  that  IQ  is 
heritable  and  that  IQ  tests  permit  us  to  draw  sweeping  conclusions 
about  the  inherent  intelligence  of  different  races.  And  finally,  some 
postulate  that  with  these  “discoveries”  the  doctrine  of  “racial 
genetic  equality”  is  defeated. 

It  is  beyond  the  space  I have  available  to  enter  into  this  ava- 
lanche of  controversy.  However,  the  student  of  human  intelligence 
should  remember  a few  basic  facts  which  deprive  the  current 
uproar  of  all  scientific  significance. 

It  is  not  a new  discovery  that  genetic  factors  determine  an  indi- 
vidual’s intelligence  to  a considerable  extent,  because  the  brain, 
the  indispensable  instrument  of  the  mind,  is  a part  of  our  whole 
body.  The  genetic  program  limits  the  possibilities  which  each 
individual  has  at  his  disposal,  but  to  say  that  the  IQ  is  hereditary 
confuses  IQ  and  intelligence.  Many  of  the  qualities  which  are 
tapped  by  IQ  tests  are  non-her^ditary,  such  as  practical  sense, 
initiative  and  adaptation.  Furthermore,  intelligence  tests  are  influ- 
enced by  such  factors  as  drive,  persistence,  interest,  and  curiosity. 

IQ  measures  only  an  individual’s  standing  in  a given  group.  An 
IQ  of  100  indicates  average  capacity  to  perform  given  intellectual 
tasks  compared  to  the  population  at  large,  but  an  IQ  of  150  does 
not  necessarily  denote  high  intelligence,  because  it  primarily 
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indicates  a faster  mental  maturation  rate  than  the  average  child’s. 
Whether  after  reaching  adulthood  such  a person  is  still  in  com- 
mand of  superior  capabilities  or  whether  his  faculties  will  have 
leveled  off  is  a question  nobody  has  answered,  and  if  some  writers 
talk  of  adults  with  IQ’s  of  astronomical  proportions,  they  simply 
spread  public  confusion. 

There  is  a definite  difference  in  the  scientific  use  of  the  terms 
genetic  and  hereditary.  Genes  are  unit  processes  or  unit  deter- 
miners, rather  than  unit  characters.  In  chemical  terms,  a gene  is 
considered  nucleo-protein,  probably  a molecule  or  even  less.- 
Genes  provide  the  genetic  programming  or  a blueprint  for  devel- 
opment, but,  as  Lorenz  emphasizes,  “The  organism,  even  before 
birth,  is  constantly  affected  by  the  environment.”^  Genes  provide 
a much  vaster  reservoir  of  potentialities  than  the  limited  number 
which  is  realized  by  the  organism. 

In  contrast,  “hereditary”— originally  a legal  term— designates  a 
limited  package  of  genetic  material  which  by  a variety  of  reasons 
has  entered  a specific  constellation  of  actions,  as  in  hereditary 
metabolic  disorders  or  malformations.  While  IQ  tests  may  throw 
light  on  some  of  the  available  genetic  blueprints,  to  call  the  IQ 
hereditary  is  nonsense.  Even  intelligence  is  not  hereditary,  because 
the  unrealized  innate  genetic  material  remains  intact  and  avail- 
able for  other  generations. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  statisticians  have  completely  neglected 
the  human  factors  in  population  movements  and  have  overlooked 
completely  the  rich  biographical  materials  which  deal  with  out- 
standing members  of  Western  society.  Most  of  these  people  have 
gradually  risen  from  inconspicuous  environments  and  have  reached 
a peak  which  thereafter  called  attention  to  their  achievements.  But 
rarely  in  any  great  family  have  the  children  been  able  for  more 
than  one  or  two  generations  to  maintain  or  surpass  their  forebears. 
Most  of  the  great  families  return  to  obscurity  after  one  or  two 
generations.  And  in  every  new  generation  outstanding  people 
arrive  out  of  entirely  unpredictable  environments. 

^Benda,  C.  E.,  Down’s  Syndrome  (Grune  & Stratton,  1969) 

^Lorenz,  Konrad,  Psychology  Today  (Nov  1974) 
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I have  emphasized  previously  that  IQ  tests  only  measure  a small 
segment  of  human  intelligence.  But  human  intelligence  is  not  only 
diversified;  it  is  sharply  split  into  analytic  and  creative  intelli- 
gence. Society  as  constituted  demands  primarily  the  analytic  mind 
and  places  that  mind  in  positions  of  greatest  power.  The  creative 
mind  has  been  to  some  extent  displaced.  Perhaps  the  IQ  contro- 
versy will  bring  about  a new  period  in  which  humanity  will 
remember  and  reward  its  creative  members  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  the  emphasis  on  analytic  intelligence  has  impoverished 
Western  Civilization. 


GORDON  HENSLEY 


‘^WHERE  IS  JONATHAN?” 

September  1,  1973 


. . . and  hanging  in  the  air, 
the  spidered  plant.  The  porch, 
the  people  here,  the  heavy  sun 
laid  on  a mat  of  haze. 

We  talk  of  lakes— the  lake, 

a block  away;  picnics 

whiling  summer  down,  of 

school  next  week,  of  what  the  children 

do,  will  do,  have  done.  We 

nod  the  newcomers  up 

the  stairs,  over  the  toys, 
into  the  hall  yawning 
its  heat.  And  in  the  distances 
sliding  and  subsiding, 
as  pebbles  slide  under 

and  down,  five  heads  bobbing 

in  yesterday’s  lake,  then 

four  bobbing— “Where  is  Jonathan?” 

He  is  in  the  plant,  on 

the  trike  on  the  lawn,  in 

our  minds’  eyes  looming  air 
in  the  heavy  sun,  laid 
on  a mat  of  haze  whirling  down 
the  summer  among  us, 
upon  the  speaking  porch. 


Lewis  Tur  co 
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Changing  Expectations  in 
an  Upward  Bound  Program 

MADELINE  BASS 


This  academic  year,  as  a visiting  lecturer  at  Amherst 
College,  I have  met  an  undergraduate  who  had  never 
heard ’of  the  parts  of  speech.  It  hardly  surprised  me 
that  it  was  the  same  young  man  who  was  in  extreme 
difficulty  in  composing  a simple  paragraph  for  a course 
paper.  His  problem  is  not  faulty  intelligence,  for  he  is 
bright  enough.  His  problem  is  that  he  has  been  cheated 
in  school,  because  his  teachers  have  not  taught  him 
even  the  elements  of  this  particular  subject. 

WARREN  J,  MEYERS 

Department  of  Classics 

Groton  School 

“W/iy  Not  Learn  to  Write  English?” 


I applied  for  the  position  in  the  English  Department  of 
the  Upward  Bound  program  more  as  a writer  than  as  a teacher, 
although  I had  renewed  my  New  Jersey  secondary  school  certifi- 
cation (circa  I960).  Fresh  from  “Poet-in- the-Classroom”  resi- 
dencies (in  New  York  and  New  Jersey),  my  expectations  of 
students  as  writers  had  changed  radically.  Last  summer,  in  my 
Upward  Bound  classes,  it  changed  back— and  forth— many  times. 
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CAN  T READ  THIS  EGYPTIAN  SANSKRIT 

JOHN  JOHN  JOHN 

ALL  THESE  ADJECTIVES  YOU  HAVE  HERe! 

READ  IT,  MAN. 

Raymond  de  Vaugn 

Raymond’s  mockery  of  his  friend’s  composition  is  an  interesting 
answer  to  Warren  J.  Myers’  question,  raised  in  the  first  issue  of 
The  Andover  Review,  “Why  Not  Learn  to  Write  English?”  Ray- 
mond’s chant  somehow  touches  upon  the  paradox— the  absurdity 
and  richness  in  the  expectations  we  Upward  Bound  teachers  have 
built  for  our  students.  Mr.  Myers’  position,  favoring  basic  skills 
and  the  realistic  teaching  of  grammar,  is  ironic  if  one  applies  it 
to  the  complex  challenge  facing  our  classes.  Nevertheless,  though 
Mr.  Myers  is  more  the  purist,  I think  our  conclusions  about  what 
students  need  would  be  very  close.  We  start  in  different  positions, 
but  my  iron  refrain— to  write  English,  many  kinds  of  Eng- 
lish,”—was  fired  this  summer  by  my  students’  need  for  power. 

Myers  and  I both  note  in  dismay  the  declining  scores  on  stand- 
ardized tests^  these  are,  of  course,  most  destructive  for  my  Upward 
Bound  students:  the  college  and  job  worlds  impose  more  stringent 
demands  on  “inner-city”  kids,  economically,  academically,  and 
socially.  On  the  other  hand,  I wouldn’t  be  so  concerned  about  my 
students  naming  the  parts  of  speech  as  Myers  apparently  is.  But 
my  students  had  better  learn  to  use  all  parts  of  speech  effectively. 

The  kids  from  Newark  and  Groton  must  be  required  to  work 
equally  hard;  they  may,  however,  achieve  different  kinds  of  results. 
Writing  is  a crisis  area  for  all  students.  The  old  review  methods 
have  shown  little  influence  on  lagging  scores,  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  are  not  raised  in  the  dialect  of  Princeton-tested  house- 
holds. I approached  my  new  job  as  a crusader— against  Princeton, 
against  Groton,  and  against  my  1958  teacher-self!  The  route  this 
time  was  to  be  through  “natural  expression,”  and  my  job  was  to 
be  “the  big  turn-on.”  I expected  eyes  to  light,  voices  to  discover 
themselves,  authentic  poems  to  flow,  skills  to  sky-rocket. 

Obviously,  I was  confronted  by  real  needs:  I had  to  combine  my 
enthusiasms  for  “creative”  approaches,  for  touching  the  “erogenous 
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zones  of  poetry”  (Ruth  Whitman’s  phrase),  with  the  recognition 
of  the  immediate  demands  the  world  will  place  on  my  students. 

When  it  comes  to  “taking  care  of  his  language”  (Myers  para- 
phrasing Dr.  Johnson),  the  Newark  kid  has  the  more  awesome 
burden.  He  has  to  be  competently  multi-lingual.  Recognition  of  the 
varieties  of  American  “English”  is  ( understandably ) absent  from 
Mr.  Myers’  brief  article.  To  write  (think,  speak)  effectively,  stu- 
dents must  manipulate  the  language  of  peer-groups,  of  family 
living,  of  the  street,  of  music  and  sports  and  fights  and  love-making. 
They  must  begin  self-expression  with  what  each  one  feels  to  be  his 
most  honest,  individual  voice.  And  they  must  know  “standard 
English”:  the  language  of  high  school  classes,  of  job  applications, 
of  corporate  business,  of  evaluations,  the  language  which  prevails 
when  our  society  does  business  and  makes  judgments. 

Another  day  another  dollar 

When  Daryl  mo\  es  ALL  the  women  holler. 

Where  my  reefer  is  lit  and  smoking 

Lm  ready  to  rap  and 

I’ll  be  damn’  if  I’m  joking! 

Daryl  Richardson 

Some  of  my  young  writers,  such  as  Daryl,  exhibited  rich  possi- 
bilities for  our  literature  and  culture.  As  contemporary  writers 
have  proved,  varieties  of  oral  traditions  must  be  combined  with 
and  used  with  our  “standard”  forms,  to  give  expression,  power, 
definition,  and  understanding  to  all  of  us. 

I continued  my  initial  plan  to  focus  on  creative  writing,  to  build 
the  students’  respect  for  their  personal  styles;  but  I also  tried  to 
help  them  work  on  some  problems  in  sentence  structure,  prose  com- 
position, and  spelling.  I talked  with  them  almost  every  day  about 
what  their  needs  were  and  what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

Teaching  writing  begins  with  insisting  on  continuous  writing. 
Any  subject,  any  manner,  beginning  wherever  the  student  is,  so 
that  the  writer  can  feel  the  value  of  the  process,  for  himself  and 
himself  alone,  at  deep  personal  levels.  Writing  is  a way  of  gaining 
self-awareness,  self-assertion,  clarification,  and  communication.  If 
students  can  sense  some  of  those  uses,  then  it  becomes  easier  for 
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them  to  work  toward  conforming  to  public  ( standardized ) demands 
in  their  writing.  Grammar,  spelling,  organization  are  learned  well 
only  after  the  process  itself  feels  necessary  to  the  performer,  after 
the  performance  is  compelled  from  within. 

I once  told  my  students  they  could  know  all  the  trumpet  valves 
and  every  piece  in  trumpet  repertoire,  but  never  be  able  to  play 
unless  they  blew  the  horn  every  day.  I asked  them  to  keep  daily 
journals.  I checked  these  journals  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  and  then  only  read  what  they  were  willing  to  show  me. 
I began  my  own  journal  with  them,  on  July  1st,  and  allowed 
myself  to  drop  it  as  I found  myself  jotting  poems  more  regularly, 
on  scraps  and  envelopes  and  concert  programs.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents did  not  continue  theirs,  but  I know  that  a few  began  to  write 
several  times  a week,  out  of  impulse  and  need,  the  way  I write 
myself.  We  showed  each  other. 

Second,  I sought  to  stimulate  feelings,  memories,  and  ideas.  I 
used  poems  from  Good  Times,  by  Lucille  Clifton.  I used  subjects 
that  came  up  in  class,  supplementing  them  with  relevant  poems, 
texts,  articles;  cf.,  my  rexograph  “booklet”  on  death.  I used  Natural 
Process, 'ed.  by  Wilentz  & Weatherly,  in  two  classes,  and  Obscen- 
ities, by  Michael  Casey,  in  another.  We  used  the  poems  mainly  as 
springboards;  whenever  we  discussed  a poem  or  an  opinion  or  an 
experience,  I tried  to  get  the  students  to  write  a piece  of  their  own. 
We  got  into  their  memory  pools  (“good  times/bad  times”);  into 
fears  and  fantasies;  into  observations  about  the  program  itself; 
and  into  many  concepts  of  personality,  criminality,  homosexuality, 
and  justice  as  a result  of  seeing  Short  Eyes  at  Lincoln  Center.  This 
prison  drama,  written  and  acted  by  men  with  prison  experience, 
was  directed  by  the  father  of  one  of  our  students  and  written  by 
Pinero,  a well-known  member  of  the  Newark  community.  The 
realities  on  stage  were  more  than  familiar  to  our  students.  The 
play  came  “close  to  home.”  But  to  speak  and  write  about  it  with 
specificity  was  something  my  students  had  to  learn  consciously, 
painstakingly.  Writers  must  have  concrete  details,  facts,  to  talk 
about,  before  they  can  generalize  about  Great  Issues,  morals, 
or  abstractions. 
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I urged  the  kids  to  keep  track  of  the  Short  Eyes  plot  and  to 
observe  characters  as  closely  as  possible.  When  a person  writes 
well  about  specific  people  and  events,  Great  Themes  are  swept 
into  the  work. 

I remember  walking  up  those  big  steps  at  Leisburg  Prison,  and 
once  we  got  inside  and  over  to  the  window  where  the  guard 
was  standing  . . . we  would  have  to  go  down  to  tlie  basement 
where  they  had  the  waiting  room.  He  would  walk  in  . . . check 
with  the  guard  first,  then  come  over  and  sit.  There  was  always 
a gap.  There,  no  one  really  knew  what  to  say. 

Rhonda  Wilson 

Rhonda  had  refused  to  attend  the  production  of  Short  Eyes, 
and  her  description  of  these  visits  to  her  uncle  explained  why  she 
didn’t  need  the  experience  in  the  theater.  Rhonda  does  poorly  on 
standard  English  tests.  And  since  she  didn’t  come  to  class  much, 
I had  little  opportunity  to  help  her  with  mechanics.  By  realizing 
the  validity  of  her  experience  in  her  writing,  however,  Rhonda 
made  the  most  crucial  step  toward  mastering  the  art  of  writing; 
this  is  the  hardest  step  to  teach.  The  truth  flows.  But  how  does  one 
person  help  another  to  get  down  at  the  truth?  Rhonda  spoke  her 
mind  out  of  need.  She  brought  me  her  paper  proudly,  when  she 
was  ready.  Criticism  of  her  spelling  would  have  been  irrelevant, 
and  possibly  offensive. 

Once  an  Upward  Bound  student  begins  to  write,  criticism  is  a 
delicate  matter.  To  avoid  giving  it  is  too  often  patronizing,  and 
just  as  errant  as  to  shred  a student’s  work.  In  our  program,  with 
my  commitment  to  what  I’ve  been  calling  “multi-lingualism,”  I 
had  choices  all  the  time.  When  I knew  that  an  individual  had 
ego-strength  as  a writer,  I would  approach  some  of  his  mechanical 
and  interpretive  problems;  there  was  enough  time  for  private  con- 
ference. In  a few  cases  I insisted  on  rewrites,  or  extensions  of  brief 
work,  to  show  progress.  My  main  role,  of  course,  was  to  encourage. 
It  was  dismaying  to  find  how  many  talented  students  saw  them- 
selves as  non- writers  or  disabled  veterans  of  dull  school  battles. 
There  were  also  those,  of  course,  who  had  to  play  cool,  to  avoid 
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seeming  corny  among  their  peers.  “I  have  to  stand  tall,  especially 
when  Tm  with  my  friends.”  This  was  almost  the  only  thing  Ezra 
ever  wrote  for  me!  But  it’s  easy  to  ignore  the  outward  display  if 
the  “cool  dude”  begins  to  write,  and  keeps  on.  Several  did. 

This  music  reminds  me  of  Sweetback  in  the  movie.  The  music 
sounds  like  someone  is  running  away  from  something  ...  so 
confused  they  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Anonymous 

With  as  few  students  as  I had  last  summer— three  classes,  about 
thirty  students  altogether— I was  able  to  type  and  ditto  a good 
sampling  of  work  every  week.  The  kids  always  had  a choice  of 
whether  I could  use  a piece,  whether  they’d  sign  or  leave  it 
anonymous,  and  whether  I could  pass  it  on  to  Monica  Hand  for 
the  newspaper.  Decisions  varied,  but  almost  everyone  appeared 
in  print  at  some  time.  Any  writer  knows  the  motivational  value 
of  publishing! 

I cant 

Timing  is  crucial  in  teaching  writing  (or  anything,  I suppose).  I 
had  to  stay  aware  that  each  student  would  have  a different  pace 
and  that  I would  never  see  much  of  the  progress  I hoped  to  bring 
about.  Every  midwife  has  some  babies  born  when  she  leaves  the 
room.  The  hardest  to  accept  are  the  kids  who  respond  quickly  at 
first  and  trail  off  before  the  course  is  over.  “Some  people  just  get 
tired  of  writing,  Mrs.  Bass,”  a good  student  told  me,  in  reference 
to  a classmate  who  had  just  stopped  in  her  tracks. 

I had  no  fixed  rules,  no  real  tests,  and  no  means  of  enforcement 
(except  for  the  few  students  taking  my  course  for  high  school 
credit,  due  to  past  failure  grades).  All  I could  do  for  Yvonne,  for 
instance,  was  hope  improvement  would  happen  later  on,  and 
write  her  a poem  about  how  her  teacher  feels.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  kids  who  started  the  first  weeks  hostile  and  reluctant, 
teasing  me  and  withdrawing,  kids  who  kept  saying  “I  can’t”  even 
while  they  began  to  write. 
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Topics  also  have  their  eurve  of  appeal.  No  matter  if  I wasn’t 
finished  asking  questions,  or  the  eareful  list  of  “topics”  hadn’t 
received  100%  response.  You  ean’t  drive  without  gas.  When  kids 
were  obviously  very  bored  or  restless,  I used  a new  exercise, 
devised  suddenly  this  summer:  draw  a large  rectangle,  leave  it 
empty,  stare  at  it.  This  box  represents  your  boredom,  your  utter 
blah  at  what’s  going  on.  Look  at  it  for  a long  time.  Now  write, 
all  over  the  box— events,  aetivities— fill  the  box  with  your  own 
choices  for  exeitement. 

The  duplieation  process  I used  to  distribute  the  kids’  work 
brought  up  the  issue  of  standard  usage  and  made  me  deeide  how 
to  deal  with  it  on  many  oecasions.  First  of  all,  whenever  I typed 
students’  work,  I correeted  mechanieal  errors  as  mueh  as  possible, 
as  long  as  I didn’t  think  I was  ehanging  style.  Sometimes  I had  to 
eliminate  eolloquial  expressions  to  get  subject-verb  agreement; 
I wasn’t  always  right  to  do  so,  and  I’m  still  ambivalent  about  this 
kind  of  deeision.  Spelling  errors  are  easier  to  reconcile.  While  I’m 
convinced  that  a student  is  hampered  by  the  bloody,  red  markings 
all  over  his  paper,  I^believe  that  often  a student  deserves  to  see 
his  work  in  standard  form,  unless  we  make  a deliberate  decision 
to  keep  the  spelling  eecentricity,  for  purposes  of  speech  style. 
Students  learn  several  forms,  then,  and  must  become  sensitive  to 
appropriate  applications.  This  is  what  I expect,  and  I think  the 
kids  agree.  However,  if  someone  writes  a poem  with  certain  non- 
standard word  ehoices  bound  into  it,  it  is  an  invasion  of  privacy 
and  a sign  of  distrust,  even  a denial  of  the  writers  power,  if  I 
change  that  poem. 

Sometimes  I would  say,  or  put  in  a note,  to  a student,  “Yes,  this 
is  terrifie  style;  keep  this  style,  choose  it;  but  I want  you  to  be 
aware  of  the  standard  English  way  too,  for  other  occasions.” 

Another  method  for  getting  at  mechanical  errors  was  to  pull 
them  from  student  papers,  anonymously,  sometimes  using  the 
fragments  and  sentenees  where  they  oeeurred,  sometimes  making 
up  error-riddled  samples  of  my  own  design;  I gave  ditto  lists  for 
the  kids  to  correet.  I always  emphasized  that  there  is  not  necessar- 
ily one  set  of  right  answers  in  grammar;  and  I tried  to  draw  general 
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rules  of  agreement,  conjunction,  structuring,  adverbial  usage,  and 
spelling  for  them  to  consider.  An  inductive  process:  the  rules 
emerged  to  describe  categories  for  their  own  examples  of  usage. 

I also  gave  spelling  lists  gleaned  from  common  errors  in  their 
work.  I never  completed  testing  them  on  these  lists,  and  now  I 
would  hold  against  testing  for  mechanics  in  such  a brief  program; 
the  main  emphasis  must  be  on  motivation  and  flow.  But  for  a 
few  students  who  were  strong  in  reading,  vocabulary,  and  inter- 
pretive skills,  but  weak  in  punctuation  and  spelling  details,  I 
provided  copies  of  standard  test  pages;  and  we  went  over  correc- 
tions, or  they  did  them  with  one  another.  The  kids  were  ready 
to  be  patient  with  themselves;  they  were  aware  of  their  above- 
average  competence  in  many  areas,  so  they  were  willing  to  attend 
to  details.  Out  of  about  thirty  students,  I had  five  or  six  with  whom 
I did  work  at  two  levels  ( both  advanced ) : rote  mechanics  and 
logical  development  of  ideas. 

The  daily  classroom  program  gave  rise  to  spontaneous  topics  and 
approaches:  whether  in  a discussion  of  social  patterns  on  the 
school  bus,  an  argument  about  basketball  stars,  or  a seance  around 
my  Haitian  statue.  I love  ‘"organic”  teaching.  I do  make  lesson 
plans,  but  I have  learned  to  give  them  up,  to  expect  students  to 
get  at  their  own  work,  whether  or  not  it's  conscious  on  their  part. 
We  used  themes  from  conversations,  sports  and  entertainment 
photographs  from  Jim  Cummings,  our  photographer,  as  well  as  the 
colorful  paintings  of  Ralph  Sanders,  from  our  art  department.  We 
used  the  tapes  of  Miles  Davis  and  Coltrane  and  a Muslim  “teacher.” 

Miles  Davis  looks  down  on  the  world  from  his  own  little  corner 
of  the  earth.  Smoke  and  flames  pass  from  his  mind  as  he  thinks 
about  how  confusing  the  world  is  today.  Wearing  his  dark  glasses, 
he  hides  the  look  of  disgust  in  his  eyes. 

Sly  Stone  leaps  across  the  rough  waters  to  express  the  words  of 
his  music  to  everyone.  He  wants  the  world  to  know  that  he  speaks 
the  truth.  With  his  finger  he  points  to  a brighter  future. 

Kim  McDaniel 
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One  of  our  best  sessions  occurred  when  Monica  Hand,  English 
teacher  and  newspaper  advisor,  visited  our  class,  in  her  yellow 
shirt  and  galee  (turban).  I had  been  talking  about  brevity  and 
specificity  in  Haiku.  On  the  spot,  the  kids  wrote  about  Monica. 
Everybody  got  happy. 

I think  this  kind  of  teaching  works— at  many  levels,  in  many 
styles.  The  results  are  hard  to  measure.  Some  kids  wind  down. 
Some  never  get  going.  It  makes  some  of  them  angry,  and  they 
write  angry  responses.  It  makes  some  sad,  or  scared,  and  then  they 
have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  sadness  in  their  lives. 

Sometimes  what  I find  to  be  a marvelous  poem  seems  ordinary 
to  my  colleagues.  Sometimes  I lose  students  completely.  This  sum- 
mer, the  most  intelligent  student,  the  one  who  read  and  wrote 
most  willingly  at  first,  became  intensely  hostile  to  me  after  a few 
extra  assignments;  he  was  “adjusting”  to  his  “peer  group”!  Still,  I 
believe  the  method  works;  and  I believe  that  I can  (must?)  expect 
everything  from  the  kids— even  if  I have  to  accept  that  the  “every- 
thing” comes  at  the  ideal  end  of  some  endless  process.  As  in  my 
own  search  for  the  poems  that  will  tell  me  my  voice,  and  console. 
Anyway,  it’s  the  only  way  I can  teach  now.  Proof?  Well,  it  makes 
me  keep  writing. 

In  my  June  interview  Lew  Roland  had  asked  me,  “Can  you  guar- 
antee that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  every  student  will  be  able  to 
write  at  least  three  good  sentences?”  Tough  moment.  Fourteen 
years  away  from  the  classroom,  hesitant  with  my  faint  expecta- 
tions, my  new  career.  I had  to  say  no,  but  I did  promise  that  my 
students  would  all  write.  And  they  did.  They  wrote  English.  All 
kinds.  And  we  need  more  time. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Upward  Bound  programs,  all  over  the 
country,  supported,  though  tenuously,  by  federal  funds,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a major  change  in  expectations.  Inner  city  kids  can  make 
it;  yes,  we  know  they  have  to  try  harder  and  do  ten  million  times 
better  than  middle  class  kids,  be  cleverer,  or  more  touching.  More 
and  more  of  them  take  up  the  challenge.  “Making  it”  usually 
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means  getting  through  high  school,  going  on  to  further  training, 
and  competing  successfully  in  the  job  market. 

Upward  Bound  students  may  also  “make  it”  in  the  subtler  terms 
of  self-esteem,  artistic  expression,  and  public  visibility.  Many  of 
the  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  Upward  Bound  programs— as  in 
other  institutions— are  the  “graduates.” 

They  begin  to  risk  looking  at  themselves.  And  then,  they  begin 
to  wTite  English! 


TO  ONE  WHO  HAS  NEVER 
TAKEN  THE  CLASSICS  SERIOUSLY 

To  one  who  has  never  taken  the  Classics  seriously, 
first  I offer  two  absurd  anecdotes,  not  so  absurd, 
either,  one  from  Homer,  one  from  Virgil  (the  Latin). 
Perhaps  you  remember  Odysseus  cast  on  shore  naked 
to  take  refuge  in  a pile  of  leaves  and,  waking,  afraid 
to  startle  the  queen’s  daughter  destined  to  save  him. 
And  perhaps  you  recall  Menoetes,  the  sailor  who  strove 
(after  Aeneas  abandoned  the  irate  queen  at  Carthage) 
to  win  in  the  boat  race  during  the  funeral  games : 
cast  overboard,  he  came  up  regurgitating  water 
and,  the  race  lost,  reassembled  what  remained 
of  his  dignity  on  a coral  reef  along  the  course. 

Think  that  these  two  dignitaries,  one 
the  ‘man  of  sorrows,’  the  wanderer  in  the  palm 
of  destiny;  the  other  the  pompous  man  of  pride, 
nearlv  drowned  in  his  own  humiliation, 
spluttering  water  and  tears  to  clamber  to  safety. 

These  two,  agent,  personage,  being,  becoming, 
stiff  with  wish,  unseated,  unreconciled,  asserting. 


Archibald  Henderson 


PATRICK  COLLINS 


The 

Self-Fulfilling 

Prophecy 

A Complex  Phenomenon 


SARA  LAWRENCE  LIGHTFOOT 


Ihe  notion  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  has  been  a 
resounding  theme  in  recent  educational  literature.  The  literature 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  documenting  the  strong  rela- 
tionship between  the  teacher’s  expectations  of  a pupil’s  academic 
performance  and  the  actual  performance  of  that  pupil.  More 
broadly,  researchers  have  traced  the  powerful  effect  that  a teacher’s 
conscious  and  unconscious  values,  attitudes,  and  expectations 
toward  students  have  on  her  classroom  behavior  and  teaching 
style  and  subsequently  on  the  academic  and  social  achievement 
of  her  pupils.  Although  researchers  have  recognized  the  poten- 
tially positive  impact  of  teacher  expectations,  much  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in  education  has  come  to 
have  predominantly  negative  connotations.  The  teacher  is  seen  to 
be  the  all-powerful,  central  figure  who  determines  the  life  chances 
of  her  defenseless  children,  sometimes  making  the  critical  judg- 
ments in  the  first  few  hours  of  the  school  year. 

In  his  attack  on  the  all-encompassing  power  of  the  school  in  an 
industrial  society,  Ivan  Illich  talks  about  the  impact  of  the  profes- 
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sionalization  of  the  teacher  role.  He  claims  that  teachers  now  have 
exclusionary  decision-making  power  over  whether  a child  has 
shown  a certain  degree  of  mastery.  These  judgments  by  the 
teacher,  however,  are  not  limited  to  evaluations  of  the  academic 
and  conceptual  skills  of  the  student,  but  the  teacher  becomes  cus- 
todian, master  of  ceremonies,  preacher,  and  therapist  as  she  con- 
trols and  manipulates  the  psycho-social  and  motivational  aspects 
of  the  child’s  life.^ 

Few  social  scientists  are  as  passionately  opposed  to  the  asym- 
metric power  of  teachers  and  children  within  schools  as  Illich,  but 
many  have  focused  their  attention  on  teachers  as  the  primary 
judges  of  deviance  and  on  the  forces  that  shape  their  judgments. 
These  judgments,  in  turn,  influence  the  social  and  cognitive  learn- 
ing that  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  transmitted  to  pupils. 

For  example,  in  his  study  of  classroom  interaction  patterns, 
Jules  Henry  claimed  that  the  significant  aspect  of  teacher-child 
communications  is  the  transmission  of  value  orientations  from 
teacher  to  child.  The  learning  of  values  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
ceed through  didactic  teaching  but  through  systems  of  reward 
and  punishment.  The  values  that  are  transmitted  depend  on  the 
teacher’s  value  orientation,  which  in  turn  is  determined  by  her 
social  class  identification.^ 

In  a study  based  on  interviews  with  large  numbers  of  teachers 
in  Chicago,  Howard  Becker  analyzed  the  responses  of  teachers  to 
children  from  different  social  class  backgrounds.  Becker  claimed 
that  the  teacher’s  perception  of  the  child’s  ability  to  do  school 
work  determined  the  difference  in  actual  teaching  technique. 

The  teacher  expects  that  the  amount  of  work  and  effort  required 
of  her  will  vary  inversely  with  the  social  status  of  her  pupils.  . . 
Such  consequences  of  the  teacher’s  differential  reaction  to  various 
class  groups  obviously  operate  to  further  perpetuate  those  class- 
cultural  characteristics  to  which  they  object  in  the  first  place.  ^ 

^Ivan  Illich,  Deschooling  Society,  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1970. 

2Jules  Henry,  “Attitude  Organization  in  Elementary  Sehool  Classrooms,”  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  27:117-133. 

^Howard  Becker,  “Social  Class  Variation  in  Teacher-Pupil  Relationships,”  Journal 
of  Educational  Sociology,  25:451-465. 
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In  this  very  perceptive  study,  Becker  was  vitally  interested  in 
the  motivations  behind  the  discriminatory  behavior  of  teachers.  He 
recognized  the  profound  impact  of  the  teacher's  self  image  on  her 
perceptions  of  children.  Not  only  did  middle-class  teachers  find 
it  difficult  to  develop  effective  pedagogical  strategies  for  trans- 
lating the  intellectual  content  to  lower-class  children;  not  only  did 
teachers  have  a hard  time  disciplining  these  children;  but  they  also 
seemed  deeply  offended  by  slum  children.  “In  terms  of  physical 
appearance  and  condition  lower  class  children  disgust  and  depress 
the  middle-class  teacher.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  responsiveness 
and  similarities  of  middle-class  children  made  the  teacher  feel 
successful  and  rewarded  in  her  work  and  increased  her  self-esteem 
as  a competent  professional.  The  actions,  behaviors,  and  values 
of  middle-class  children  were  familiar,  non-threatening,  and  antici- 
patable  while  lower-class  children  were  viewed  as  disruptive  and 
threatening  strangers  to  the  middle-class  teacher. 

In  other  words,  Becker  perceived  that  teachers  have  human 
needs  for  support  and  reinforcement  and  if  they  are  deprived  of 
these,  they  are  likely  to  project  their  negative  feelings  onto  the 
less  powerful  children.  The  teacher's  feelings  and  perceptions 
about  the  abilities  of  children  in  her  class  are  largely  a reflection 
of  how  successful  she  feels  at  making  them  learn.  In  focusing  on 
the  teacher  as  a whole  person  with  needs  of  her  own,  Howard 
Becker  began  to  uncover  some  of  the  complexities  and  dynamics 
of  teacher  expectations. 

Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom,  by  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson,  is 
probably  the  best  known  experiment  on  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
in  education.  When  the  data  were  published  in  1968,  teachers 
were  suddenly  struck  with  their  own  sense  of  power  and  influence, 
parents  feared  that  their  child  would  be  labeled  a loser  by  some 
careless  or  hostile  teacher  and  doomed  for  life,  and  researchers 
marvelled  at  the  dramatic  documentation  of  the  expectation  effect. 
Although  the  authors'  claims  have  been  somewhat  modified  by 
more  recent  analyses  of  teacher  expectations,  the  historical  and 
symbolic  importance  of  their  study  remains  with  us  today. 

The  experiment  took  place  in  a public  elementary  school  in  a 
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lower-class  community  of  a medium-sized  community.  Rosenthal 
and  Jacobson  wanted  to  test  the  proposition  that  favorable  expec- 
tations by  teachers  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  intellectual  com- 
petence of  children.  The  predictions  were  allegedly  made  on  the 
basis  of  these  special  children’s  scores  on  the  test  of  “academic 
blooming.”  About  one-fifth  of  the  children  in  this  school  were 
alleged  to  be  potential  bloomers.  In  actuality,  the  names  of  the 
special  children  had  been  randomly  chosen  and  bore  no  relation 
to  the  actual  abilities  of  the  children.  “The  difference  between  the 
special  children  and  the  ordinary  children,  then,  was  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  teacher.”^ 

The  IQ  tests  given  to  children  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
revealed  that  students  whom  the  teachers  were  led  to  believe 
would  “bloom”  in  their  academic  performance  actually  did  score 
higher  on  standardized  tests  than  other  students.  In  addition,  chil- 
dren who  were  expected  to  bloom  intellectually  were  rated  by 
teachers  as  being  more  intellectually  curious,  as  happier,  and  as 
less  dependent  on  social  approval  and  reinforcement  from  the 
teachers.  The  only  explanation  for  these  differences  was  the  differ- 
ential treatment  of  the  teachers  towards  the  students  based  on 
their  performance  expectations.  These  differences  existed  solely 
in  the  minds  of  the  teachers! 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  research  methods,  Rosenthal  and 
Jacobson  were  only  able  to  speculate  as  to  how  teachers  brought 
about  intellectual  competence  simply  by  expecting  it: 

To  summarize  our  speculations,  we  may  say  that  by  what  she  said, 
by  how  and  when  she  said  it,  by  her  facial  expressions,  postures,  and 
perhaps  her  touch,  the  teacher  may  have  communicated  to  the 
children  of  the  experimental  group  that  she  expected  improved  in- 
tellectual performance.  Such  communications  together  with  possi- 
ble changes  in  teaching  techniques  may  have  helped  the  child  learn 
by  changing  his  self-concept,  his  expectations  of  his  own  behavior, 
and  his  motivation,  as  well  as  his  cognitive  style  and  skills.^ 

Robert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson,  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom:  Teacher  Ex- 
pectations and  Pupil  Intellectual  Development,  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1968,  p.  175. 

Hbid,  p.  180. 
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The  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  research,  with  its  clear  and  dra- 
matic evidence,  created  a great  clamor  and  response  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  There  were  some  researchers  who  feared  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson’s  results  by  the 
public  and  worried  that  people  would  believe  in  the  automatic, 
universal  impact  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in  all  classrooms 
at  all  levels.  As  Robert  Thorndike  complained,  “In  spite  of  every- 
thing I say,  I am  sure  it  (Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom)  will  be  a 
classic  widely  referred  to  and  rarely  examined  critically.”®  And 
Richard  Snow  concluded  after  an  extensive  review  of  the  study 
that  “Pygmalion  inadequately  and  prematurely . . . has  performed  a 
disservice  to  teachers  and  schools,  to  users  and  developers  of  men- 
tal tests  and  perhaps  worst  of  all,  to  parents  and  children  whose 
newly  gained  expectation  may  not  prove  quite  so  self-fulfilling.”' 


These  extreme  criticisms  seemed  to  reflect  the  more  moderate 
concerns  of  many  educators  who  responded  to  the  experimental 
results  with  mixed  amazement  and  skepticism.  Most  people  seemed 
willing  to  accept  the  basic  premise  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
(i.e.,  that  when  we  have  high  expectations  of  children,  they  are 
more  likely  to  thrive  than  when  we  have  low  expectations  of 
them),  but  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  achievement  of 
children,  regardless  of  their  abilities,  could  be  completely  shaped 
and  transformed  through  teacher  expectations.  Despite  the  sophis- 
ticated methodological  strategies  and  statistical  analysis  used  by 
Rosenthal  and  Jacobson,  intuitively  the  phenomenon  of  changing 
a child’s  competence  and  self-image  would  seem  more  subtle  and 
complex  than  that  portrayed  by  the  authors.  Researchers,  teachers, 
parents,  and  laymen  voiced  many  concerns  and  questions  about 
the  process  and  dynamics  of  teacher-child  interactions  that  pro- 

^'Robert  Thorndike,  “Review  of  R.  Rosenthal  and  L.  Jacobson,  Pygmalion  in  the 
Classroom,”  Educational  Research  Journal,  5:708-711,  1968,  p.  708. 

"Richard  Snow,  “Unfinished  Pygmalion,”  Contemporary  Psychology,  14:197-199, 
1969,  p.  199. 
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duced  these  dramatic  results.  In  other  words,  Pygmalion  in  the 
Classroom  had  given  us  an  incomplete  vision  of  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  at  work— one  that  emphasized  the  final  child  product  but 
did  not  reveal  the  process  of  transformation,  accommodation,  and 
change  experienced  by  the  teachers  and  children  in  the  classrooms 
during  the  school  year. 

In  1970,  Brophy  and  Good  explored  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion within  classrooms  that  create  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  They 
were  interested  in  documenting  the  ways  in  which  differential 
expectations  are  communicated  in  teacher-student  interactions. 
The  teachers  of  first  grade  children  were  asked  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  rank  their  students  in  order  of  their  academic 
achievement,  and  this  constituted  teacher  expectancy.  The  six 
ranked  highest  formed  the  high  achievement  group,  and  the  six 
ranked  lowest  formed  the  low  achievement  group.  Observers 
recorded  the  interactions  between  the  teachers  and  these  experi- 
mental students  along  several  variables.  The  data  indicate  several 
significant  behavioral  differences  between  the  members  of  the  two 
groups  and  between  the  actions  of  the  teachers  towards  each 
group.  It  was  found  that  high  achievers  seek  out  the  teachers  and 
initiate  interactions  more  frequently  than  the  low  achievers;  the 
teachers  criticize  the  low  achievers  more;  teachers  gave  feedback 
more  frequently  to  the  high  achievers  and  were  more  persistent  in 
eliciting  responses  from  the  high  achievers;  the  high  achievers 
scored  better  on  standardized  tests  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
authors  concluded  that  teacher  expectancy  predicts  objective 
measures  of  classroom  performance,  objective  achievement  test 
scores  and  rates  of  teacher  praise  and  criticism.® 

That  teachers  behave  differently  toward  students  whom  they 
perceive  as  differing  in  academic  potential  is  a highly  plausible 
hypothesis  about  real  life  classroom  experiences  although  several 
investigations  have  failed  to  confirm  the  experimentally  induced 
“Pygmalion  Effect.”  A related  question  is  how  these  expectations 


^J.  E.  Brophy  and  T.  L.  Good,  “Teachers’  Communication  of  Differential  Expec- 
tations for  Children’s  Classroom  Perfonnance,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, 61(5):365-374,  1970. 
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are  formed  by  teachers  in  the  first  place.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  factors  so  far  alleged  to  be  the  determinants  of  teacher  expec- 
tancy of  student  ability  are  social  class  and  race.  Rist  clearly  dem- 
onstrated this  relationship  in  his  report  of  observations  made  in  an 
all  black  ghetto  school  ( the  teachers  were  black  as  well ) . On  the 
eighth  day  of  kindergarten  he  observed  the  teacher  segregating  her 
students  by  tables,  apparently  defining  the  groups  by  social  dimen- 
sions such  as  the  children’s  physical  appearance,  interactional 
behavior,  use  of  language,  and  family  socio-economic  variables. 
She  labeled  one  group  as  “fast  learners”  and  the  other  as  “slow 
learners”  and  then  proceeded  to  discriminate  systematically  in 
favor  of  the  first  group  and  against  the  others.  The  fast  learners 
received  much  more  encouragement,  praise  and  instruction,  and 
privileges  from  her,  while  the  slow  learners  were  far  more  often 
controlled  and  ridiculed.  Moreover,  the  children  themselves  inter- 
nalized the  teacher’s  invidious  comparison,  the  fast  learners  adopt- 
ing her  tactics  of  belittlement  and  contempt  toward  the  slow 
learners,  the  latter  deflecting  their  resentment  and  shame  from  the 
aggressors  onto  each  other.  Rist  demonstrated  that  the  teacher’s 
initial  expectancies  and  consequent  discriminatory  patterns  of 
behavior  not  only  profoundly  affected  the  students’  academic 
performance  throughout  the  kindergarten  year,  but  worse  than 
that,  it  provided  teachers  in  the  later  grades  with  “objective” 
evidence  which  became  the  basis  for  further  discrimination.  It  is 
not  farfetched  to  conclude  that  these  children’s  chances  for  aca- 
demic and  occupational  success  were  substantially  set  in  the 
first  eight  days  of  school. 

The  Rist  study  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  teacher 
expectation  literature  because  it  provided  an  analysis  of  the  factors 
that  are  critical  in  the  teacher’s  development  of  expectations  for 
her  pupils  and  the  documentation  of  the  process  by  which  such 
expectations  influence  the  classroom  experience  of  teachers  and 
children.  Another  important  contribution  of  Rist’s  observations 
underscored  the  need  to  consider  the  expectations  that  children 
have  of  one  another.  Rist’s  teachers  established  expectancy  pat- 
terns that  were  mirrored  and  magnified  by  the  behavior  and  atti- 
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tudes  of  children  in  the  classroom.  Low  status  children  even  began 
to  reflect  attitudes  of  self-degradation  and  violence  within  their 
own  group.  It  is  also  entirely  conceivable  that  children  might  not 
imitate  patterns  initiated  by  the  teacher,  but  engage  in  behaviors 
that  conflict  with  those  of  the  teacher.  If  one  is  to  understand 
the  impact  of  expectancies  initiated  by  the  teacher,  therefore, 
one  must  also  explore  the  complicated  network  of  relationships 
among  children.^ 

In  Teaching  and  Learning  in  City  Schools,  Leacock  was  inter- 
ested in  exploring  the  teachers’  assumptions  about  desirable  pat- 
terns of  socialization  for  children  of  different  backgrounds.  She 
observed  fifth  grade  classrooms  in  middle  and  low  income  white 
schools  and  in  middle  and  low  income  black  schools  and  contrasted 
the  teacher  attitudes  and  behavior  within  these  schools.  In  com- 
paring the  white  and  black  schools,  Leacock  found  a marked 
difference  between  teacher  attitudes  and  behavior  with  regard  to 
organizing  the  classroom  for  leadership  and  responsibility.  The 
teacher  in  the  middle-income  white  school  placed  a strong  empha- 
sis on  student  independence  and  self-reliance  (although  the 
responsibility  given  was  clearly  nominal  and  often  superficial). 
In  the  low-income  black  school,  Leacock  found  a more  relaxed 
and  cooperative  atmosphere,  but  an  emphasis  on  discipline  and 
obedience  and  a lack  of  explicit  learning  goals.  In  contrasting  the 
middle  and  low  income  black  schools,  Leacock  again  described 
differences  between  high  teacher  expectations  for  students  and 
an  inhibitory  atmosphere  in  the  former  case  and  derogatory 
attitudes  toward  children  but  greater  freedom  for  expression  in 
the  latter  case. 

In  looking  at  the  differences  in  the  teacher’s  attitudes  and 
aspirations  for  children  in  schools  with  contrasting  student  popu- 
lations, Leacock  raised  the  important  issue  of  the  effects  of  the 
school  and  community  environments  on  teacher  expectation.  In 
the  anthropological  tradition,  Leacock  asserted  that  we  must  not 

QRay  C.  Rist,  “Student  Social  Class  and  Teacher  Expectations;  The  Self-Fulfilling 

Prophecy  in  Ghetto  Education,”  Harvard  Educational  Review,  40(3)  :411-451, 

1970. 
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view  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  as  an  isolated  phenomenon  that 
relates  only  to  interactions  between  the  teacher  and  the  child. 

. . . the  way  the  teacher  structures  both  her  relations  with  the 
children  and  their  relations  with  each  other  sets  up  a behavioral 
model  for  them,  the  implications  of  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
classroom.  To  the  extent  the  goals  she  states  for  children  and  those 
she  implies  through  her  management  techniques  relate  to  her  indi- 
vidual style,  but  for  the  most  part  they  must  conform  to  school 
patterns  which,  in  turn,  relate  to  general  social  expectations. 

Expectations  pervade  the  entire  school  population  and  researchers 
must  seek  to  identify  the  role  of  social  and  behavioral  norms  found 
in  schools  that  greatly  influence  the  individual  teacher’s  concep- 
tion of  the  ideal  and  successful  student. 

In  my  own  work,  I have  tried  to  respond  to  the  fact  that  most 
research  on  classroom  interactional  patterns  is  not  concerned 
with  analyzing  the  origins  of  teacher  behavior  or  the  impact  of 
environmental  variables  and  social  context  on  life  inside  the  class- 
room.^^ For  a long  time,  clinicians  and  practitioners  have  been 
very  interested  in  understanding  the  motivational  roots  of  human 
behavior.  In  the  psychoanalytic  tradition  they  have  probed  the 
personal  histories  of  people  in  an  attempt  to  better  interpret 
their  present  behaviors. 

Ironically,  most  educational  researchers  have  neglected  to  rec- 
ognize and  document  the  psychodynamic  origins  of  behavior  but 
have  followed  the  behaviorist  model  of  looking  at  visible  and 
countable  behaviors.  They  have  been  content  to  represent  life  by 
describing  actions  and  interactions  and  in  the  process  they  have 
often  ignored  the  character,  motivations,  attitudes,  and  values  of 

i^Eleanor  B.  Leacock,  Teaching  and  Learning  in  City  Schools,  New  York,  Basic 
Books,  1969,  p.  117. 

i^Sara  L.  Lightfoot,  An  Ethnographic  Study  of  the  Status  Structure  of  the  Class- 
room, unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  Harvard  University,  Graduate  School 
of  Education. 

—Sara  L.  Lightfoot,  “Politics  and  Reasoning:  Through  the  Eyes  of  Teachers  and 
Children,”  Harvard  Educational  Review,  43( 2 ):  197-244. 

—Sara  L.  Lightfoot,  “Perspectives  on  Women:  Sociology  of  Education,”  Sociological 
Inquiry,  Spring,  1975. 
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the  people  who  are  acting.  Using  the  behaviorist  model,  actors  are 
thought  of  as  one  dimensional  human  beings  whose  behavior  is 
controlled  and  modulated  by  patterned  rewards  and  punishment. 
More  specifically,  teachers  are  viewed  as  empty  vessels,  techni- 
cians who  perform  specific  and  deliberate  behaviors.  Children  are 
seen  as  essentially  passive  beings  to  be  shaped  and  controlled  by 
their  more  thoroughly  socialized  teachers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  literature  on  teacher  expectation  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  behaviorist  orientation  of  educational 
research.  Characteristically,  researchers  have  described  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  by  showing  changes  in 
the  achievement  and/or  behavior  of  children  when  teachers  expec- 
tations of  them  are  shifted  and  modified.  Usually,  researchers  have 
described  changes  by  referring  to  achievement  scores  before  and 
after  children  have  experienced  the  shifted  expectations  of  the 
teacher.  Even  those  observers  who  have  been  interested  in  docu- 
menting the  interactional  behaviors  that  produce  those  changes, 
have  not  sought  to  describe  and  analyze  the  forces  within  the 
teacher  and  surrounding  the  teacher  that  shape  the  way  she  differ- 
entially responds  to  children. 

Therefore,  researchers  must  seek  to  record  the  vibrations  and 
covert  messages  that  pervade  the  child’s  environment.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  actions  and  reactions  must  never  be  seen  as 
isolated  events  in  the  classroom  but  they  must  be  viewed  as  part 
of  a pattern  and  constellation  of  behaviors  that  evolve  over  time. 
It  is  misleading,  therefore,  for  an  observer  to  evaluate  the  social 
meaning  of  an  isolated  behavior  in  the  classroom.  One  cannot,  for 
instance,  judge  a teacher  to  be  cold  and  heartless  just  because  she 
is  observed  harshly  scolding  a child  for  leaving  his  chair.  Neither 
can  we  view  her  goals  as  positive  and  nurturant  just  because  her 
verbalizations  seem  immediately  rewarding  to  children.  Educa- 
tion is  a cumulative,  changing,  and  transforming  process  that 
cannot  be  captured  in  a static  picture.  In  order  to  responsibly 
interpret  a specific  teacher’s  behavior,  the  observer  needs  to  know 
more  about  the  history  of  interactions  that  preceded  the  behavior, 
the  cognitive  and  social  needs  of  the  child  with  whom  the  teacher 
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is  communicating,  and  the  teacher’s  perceptions  of  the  social 
structure  of  the  classroom. 

In  probing  the  complexities  of  teacher-child  interactions,  it  is 
also  important  to  recognize  that  all  children  in  a classroom  do 
not  have  similar  experiences.  In  an  interesting  observational  study, 
Philip  Jackson  and  Henriette  Lahadern  warn  observers  about  the 
dangers  of  perceiving  the  classroom  experience  as  one  that  is 
shared  by  all  children  equally.  The  authors  recorded  the  different 
interactions  of  teachers  in  four  sixth  grade  classrooms. 

. . . the  findings  reveal  a range  of  differences  in  each  classroom 
broad  enough  to  weaken  any  hopes  of  making  facile  generalizations 
about  what  goes  on  there.  In  each  classroom  there  are  a few  stu- 
dents who  are  almost  out  of  the  teacher’s  range  of  vision,  so  to 
speak,  and  a few  others  who  are  almost  always  underfoot.  What 
this  difference  means  and  how  it  comes  about  is  anybody’s  guess, 
but  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  some  stu- 
dents likely  will  be  more  familiar  to  the  teacher  than  will  others, 
even  though  they  have  all  lived  together  in  the  same  room  for 
about  the  same  number  of  days.  This  observ'ation  calls  into  question 
the  conventional  view  of  looking  upon  each  classroom  as  a unit 
whose  participants  have  shared  in  a common  educational  experi- 
ence. In  a sense,  each  classroom  contains  as  many  environments 
as  it  does  pairs  of  eyes  through  which  to  view  them.  {Learning  in 
Social  Settings,  1970,  p.  103). 

The  notion  of  the  “social  density  of  the  child’s  psychological 
world”  (p.  102)  and  the  relative  power  and  importance  of  the 
teacher  in  that  world  leads  one  to  ask  about  the  place  of  children 
in  the  research  on  teacher  expectation.  Why  do  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  dominant  role  of  teachers  and  so  little  about  the  part 
that  children  play  in  the  process  of  teachers  forming  expectations? 
Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  differences  among  children  and  that 
teachers  are  often  legitimately  responding  to  differences  in  indi- 
vidual needs  and  developmental  patterns  among  them? 

Firstly,  the  saliency  of  the  teacher’s  presence  is  not  only  related 
to  how  much  contact  the  teacher  initiates  but  also  related  to  how 
the  child  shapes  his  world,  whom  he  chooses  to  communicate  with. 
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and  whom  he  chooses  to  exclude.  The  idea  of  the  child  as  creator 
of  his  own  environment  is  a relatively  alien  concept  in  the  socio- 
logical and  social  psychological  literature  on  teacher  expectations 
and  classroom  behavior.  But  people  studying  the  early  develop- 
mental patterns  of  children  have  been  able  to  identify  the  child’s 
role  in  defining  his  own  experience  and  determining  his  own  fate 
and  point  to  the  critical  need  to  consider  the  role  of  children  in 
the  classroom:  a role  that  is  more  than  responsive.  The  child’s  role 
can  also  be  aggressive,  assertive,  and  initiatory. 

unequal  struggle 

Even  when  one  is  talking  about  the  phenomenon  of  teacher 
expectations,  one  must  recognize  the  process  of  interchange 
between  teacher  and  child.  In  a recent  paper,  Ray  Rist  empha- 
sizes the  need  to  consider  labeling  of  children  as  an  interactive 
process  that  implies  behavior  and  choices  by  both  teachers  and 
children.  If  one  is  to  explore  carefully  the  phenomenon  of  label- 
ing deviants,  it  must  be  recognized  as  a social  process  where 
individuals  are  involved  in  negotiating,  rejecting,  accepting,  and 
modifying  the  attempts  at  labeling.  Teacher  expectations,  there- 
fore, are  not  automatically  determined.  “For  expectations  to 
become  realized,  both  teacher  and  student  must  move  towards 
a pattern  of  interaction  where  expectations  are  clearly  com- 
municated and  the  behavioral  response  is  consonant  with  the 
expected  pattern.” 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  not  overstate  the  reciprocal  behav- 
iors involved  in  fulfilling  expectations.  Teachers  and  children  are 
not  equally  powerful.  There  is  always  an  unequal  struggle  between 
the  teacher  (and  the  institution  she  represents)  and  the  child. 
Children  do  not  have  an  equal  chance  to  determine  the  nature 
of  their  school  environment  or  shape  the  substance  of  their  curric- 
ulum. But  children  do  have  very  subtle  and  sophisticated  ways 


i2Ray  Rist,  “Becoming  a Success  or  Failure  in  School:  A Theoretical  and  Methodo- 
logical Synthesis,”  unpublished  paper. 
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of  denying  categorization  and  defying  labels.  It  is  misleading, 
therefore,  to  describe  teacher  expectations  as  unidirectional- 
being  totally  controlled  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  teacher. 
Expectations,  even  prophecies,  develop  out  of  interactional  expe- 
rience and  our  research  must  document  both  elements  of  that 
process:  the  teacher  and  the  child. 

Besides  analyzing  the  child  as  an  important  contributor  to  his 
own  experience,  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  children 
are  individuals  with  different  talents,  skills,  needs,  and  desires. 
Teachers  who  respond  differentially  to  children  are  often  reacting 
to  differences  in  the  perceived  needs  of  the  child.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  good  teaching  is  learning  to  diagnose 
individual  needs  of  children  and  offer  attention  and  reinforcement 
that  corresponds  to  those  needs.  Teachers  must  discern  differences 
among  children  in  order  to  do  their  job  effectively. 

But  sometimes  we  misinterpret  the  literature  on  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  to  mean  that  all  differential  behaviors  of  teachers  are 
bad.  Over  and  over  again  we  are  told  of  the  damaging  impact 
of  teachers  giving  preference  to  some  children  and  ignoring  or 
negating  others.  Obviously  there  is  a need  to  make  a clear  dis- 
tinction between  discriminatory  treatment  of  children  and  the 
teacher  discriminating  differences  among  children.  In  the  first 
case,  we  are  talking  about  the  teacher  responding  prejudicially 
to  a group  of  children  who  do  not  match  her  image  of  the  ideal 
student.  In  the  second  case,  we  are  referring  to  a teacher  who  is 
sensitive  to  individual  differences  and  tailors  her  behavior  to 
respond  to  the  individual  needs  of  children.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  when  we  study  teacher  expectations,  we  not  imme- 
diately label  differential  behaviors  as  unjust  and  destructive  to 
children.  We  must  clearly  differentiate  and  appreciate  those 
teacher  attitudes  and  behaviors  which  are  designed  to  adapt  to 
differences  that  she  perceives  in  the  needs  of  her  children. 

Children  and  teachers,  therefore,  must  not  be  viewed  as  one- 
dimensional beings  who  respond  without  reffection  and  thought; 
but  they  must  be  perceived  as  complex  human  beings  who  have 
the  capacity  to  reason,  to  adapt,  to  change,  and  to  grow.  In  order 
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to  understand  the  process  of  teacher  expectations,  our  research 
strategies  and  theoretical  perspectives  must  be  able  to  encom- 
pass and  record  the  complexities  and  dynamics  of  human  encoun- 
ter. This  means  that  we  must  develop  research  techniques  that 
document  interactional  behaviors  between  teacher  and  child  and 
record  the  nature  and  impact  of  the  classroom  social  system  as 
well  as  methods  for  probing  the  dynamics  of  individual  motiva- 
tion and  personality. 

The  analysis  and  understanding  of  the  complex  patterns  at 
work  in  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  may  be  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  teachers.  If  teachers  can  be  made  more  con- 
scious of  the  values,  attitudes,  and  prejudices  that  influence  their 
interactions  with  children,  then  they  have  a better  chance  of 
monitoring  their  behavior  and  offering  more  children  the  chance 
to  reach  the  fullness  of  their  individuality. 
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COOL 


A girl  in  pink 
shorts  and  a white  halter 
stands  on  the  gritty 
garage  floor,  still 
as  spider  webs. 

She  listens 
to  rain  crackling 
on  the  roof.  She  can 
no  longer  hear 
her  father  -snoring 
on  the  couch. 

She  opens 

the  door  of  the  Pontiac 
GTO  and  pours 
a fifth  of  Maker  s 
Mark  on  the  seat 

and  watches  it 
seep  into  the  floor 
mats,  spreading 
like  a golden 
blood  stain. 

She  lights  a match. 


Malcolm  Glass 
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JANNA  MALAMUD 

One  afternoon  during  the  spring  of  1968,  a fellow  stu- 
dent carrying  a newspaper  and  looking  miserable  entered  our  high 
school  classroom.  The  newspaper— a college  paper  borrowed  from 
an  older  brother— contained  a detailed  account  of  the  police  action 
at  Columbia  University. 

Several  days  earlier,  students  had  taken  over  an  administration 
building  at  the  university  as  their  way  of  protesting  the  construc- 
tion of  a gymnasium  which  would  have  taken  space  from  a neigh- 
borhood park  without  allowing  residents  to  use  the  gymnasium  in 
return.  After  some  futile  negotiations  university  officials  had  asked 
the  city  police  to  remove  the  students.  The  policemen  had  used 
clubs  and  tear  gas,  implements  familiar  to  people  who  knew  law 
enforcement  techniques  but  shocking  and  new  to  the  demonstra- 
tors and  to  those  of  us  who  sat  listening  as  the  story  was  read 
aloud.  Among  other  incidents,  the  reporter  described  one  which 
seemed  particularly  sadistic.  A policeman  had  been  seen  twisting 
a protester’s  arm  and  shoving  his  hand  into  his  face  so  that  the 
protester  was  forced  to  extinguish  his  lit  cigarette  on  his  own  cheek. 

At  the  end  of  the  reading  we  turned  to  our  teacher,  who  had 
just  spent  the  year  guiding  us  through  the  idealistic  and  humanis- 
tic reaches  of  the  Romantic  poets.  Feeling  completely  confused. 
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we  questioned  him  about  the  story.  How,  we  demanded,  could 
they  do  this?  How  could  they  get  away  with  it? 

His  answer  surprised  us.  He  replied  that  students  who  wrestled 
with  the  police  were  bound  to  get  hurt,  that  police  behavior  is 
fairly  predictable,  a knee  jerk  reaction,  and  that  though  he  was 
displeased,  he  was  certainly  not  surprised. 

The  violence  at  the  university,  our  reaction  and  the  teacher’s 
reaction  helped  fracture  a world  view  that  I and  most  of  my  class- 
mates had  possessed  since  childhood.  We  were  suddenly  faced 
with  the  realization  that  we  did  not  have  enough  correct  informa- 
tion or  personal  experience  to  interpret  properly  the  world  we 
were  living  in.  No  textbook,  television  program  or  teacher  had 
ever  told  us  about  the  excessive  violence  of  tense  policemen  or 
similar  situations  throughout  society  in  which  events  didn’t  follow 
the  civics-book  order  we  knew.  The  policeman  we  knew  was  the 
one  who  led  little  Sally  home  in  the  Dick  and  Jane  primers.  If 
another  type  existed,  he  was  not  in  our  neighborhood,  and  he 
didn’t  beat  up  people  who  looked  like  us. 

Certainly  the  students  had  been  provocative,  but  their  behavior 
seemed  to  follow  more  familiar  traditions.  Just  like  every  cowboy 
hero  we’d  ever  seen,  they’d  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
to  protect  the  powerless  underdogs.  Furthermore,  only  a few  years 
earlier,  we  had  seen  college  students  hailed  as  heroes  as  they 
went  into  the  South  to  help  break  down  segregation.  Now,  as  we 
understood  it,  they  had  just  moved  North.  And  even  though  this 
same  Southern  experience  should  have  given  us  some  indication 
about  the  diversity  of  policemen,  the  image  portrayed  by  the 
media  had  effectively  convinced  us  that  the  South  was  really 
another  country,  where  some  men  behaved  like  animals.  We  were 
a little  surprised  that  our  older  brothers  and  sisters  could  behave 
so  brazenly,  but  not  as  unprepared  for  it  as  we  were  for  the 
retaliatory  violence. 

Though  this  incident  and  others  like  it  led  to  the  unfortunate 
name  of  “pigs”  for  policemen,  our  anger  at  those  men  was  second- 
ary. We  were  much  more  enraged  by  the  discovery  of  our  own 
vulnerability.  We  had  been  caught— in  spite  of  our  constant  pro- 
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tests  of  sophistication— expecting  fairy  tale  solutions  to  real  world 
problems.  We  had  been  caught  not  knowing.  This  embarrassing 
and  vulnerable  ignorance  extended  to  our  notions  of  our  teachers. 
Having  never  known  much  about  them  as  people  apart  from  the 
the  materials  we  shared  together,  we  made  a number  of  assump- 
tions. Those  we  disliked  were  not  worth  thinking  about,  but  those 
we  respected  were  assumed  to  personify  a combination  of  the  lofty 
ideals  articulated  in  the  books  we  read  together  and  our  own 
dreams  of  our  matured  selves.  We  never  understood  that  they 
approached  our  shared  world  from  a different  point  or  that  they 
knew  a world  beyond  the  one  they  taught  us  about. 

Obviously  the  Columbia  fracas  was  not  the  first  time  we 
doubted  our  education.  There  had  been  protest  before  1968:  the 
Berkeley  Free  Speech  movement,  the  Mississippi  summer  of  ’64, 
the  early  war  protests,  to  name  a few.  All  these  demonstrations 
had  contradicted  our  sense  of  the  country.  Yet  they  had  occurred 
far  away,  and  we  could  dismiss  them  with  little  concern. 

But  when  Columbia  erupted,  the  people  involved  were  familiar. 
The  students  looked  like  us,  and  the  battlefield  was  our  future 
residence.  Suddenly  we  were  in  a position  where  we  could  no 
longer  avoid  thinking  about  the  inconsistencies  between  what  we 
'‘knew”  and  what  we  were  witnessing.  We  were  the  ones  "up 
against  the  wall,”  and  the  wall,  as  we  suddenly  perceived  it,  was 
a lifetime  of  distorted  and  inaccurate  knowledge.  From  the  first 
grade  fable  of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree  to  the  more 
sophisticated  stories  of  the  same  tenor,  we  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  we  lived  in  a clean,  orderly  and  benevolent  world. 
Occasional  mention  had  been  made  of  "problems”  or  suffering  of 
various  sorts,  but  always  these  contradictions  had  been  presented 
peripherally— like  the  behavior  of  Southern  segregationists— as 
something  distant,  troublesome  but  outside  and  beyond  us. 

And  for  every  mention  of  trouble,  we  had  been  fed  a hundred 
powerful  images  of  bland  decency.  We  saw  them  in  the  story  line 
of  innumerable  episodes  of  Leave  it  to  Beaver,  which  we  watched 
religiously  and  couldn’t  help  believing,  or  Father  Knows  Best,  or 
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The  Wonderful  World  of  Disney,  or  our  grade  school  textbooks,  or 
“The  Weekly  Reader.” 

Americans  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  perpetuate  this  vision  of 
themselves,  and  elementary  school  education  works  hard  to  make 
children  subscribe  to  this  particularly  toothless  interpretation  of 
their  environment.  Whatever  the  view  of  this  education,  few 
people  will  deny  that  it  leaves  students  unable  to  formulate 
appropriate  explanations  of  many  aspects  of  the  world  they 
eventually  encounter.  When,  for  example,  a child  is  repeatedly 
taught,  as  we  all  were,  to  see  American  soldiers  as  tall,  kindly  men 
who  distribute  chocolate  bars  to  starving  waifs,  he  has  a hard  time 
ten  years  later  believing  that  Lieutenant  Galley’s  behavior  testifies 
to  anything  other  than  a psychopathic  outbreak  on  the  part  of  a 
single  individual.  Though  Galley  acted  more  violently  than  many 
of  his  fellow  soldiers,  he  was  also  behaving  in  accord  with  some 
unfortunate  attitudes  espoused  by  the  society  in  which  he  was 
raised.  Had  violence  not  been  championed  as  heroism  and  racism 
approved  as  benevolence,  had  any  strong  force  within  the  culture 
worked  to  promote  a real  respect  for  the  rights  and  lives  of  others, 
he  might  not  have  started,  or  someone  else  present  at  Mylai  might 
have  stepped  in  to  stop  him.  But  neither  these  values  nor  the 
insights  which  could  lead  to  their  acceptance  are  presented  in  the 
course  of  most  secondary  education.  One  teacher  somewhere  will 
broach  a controversial  subject,  but  he  is  usually  inhibited  by  his 
own  fear  and  refuted  effectively  by  everybody  who  comes  before 
or  after  him. 

Even  if  a student  is  tempted  to  view  Galley  as  part  of  a larger 
series  of  circumstances,  the  media,  the  statements  of 'national 
spokesmen  and  all  the  unconscious  assumptions  he  carries  from 
his  own  past  conspire  to  make  him  hesitant,  suspicious  and  dis- 
trustful of  his  own  perceptions.  It 'takes  time  and  commitment  to 
discover  the  supporting  materials  and  the  self-respect  to  stand  by  . 
unpopular  ideas,  and  throughout  this  period  of  examination,  the 
student  is  plagued  by  the  notion  that  he  is  mistaken  to  undertake 
the  effort.  Even  if  he  reads  Agee,  or  Whitman,  or  e.  e.  cummings. 
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or  I.  F.  Stone,  or  Lillian  Heilman,  and  those  were  some  of  the 
people  we  eventually  discovered.  Life  magazine,  or  the  filler  in 
the  TV  news,  or  a cigarette  advertisement  paint  such  rosy  vignettes 
of  the  good  American  life  that  the  student  is  tempted  to  reject  his 
doubts  as  irrelevant  and  his  new-found  heroes  as  cranks.  The  fear 
of  being  uncool  in  his  concerns  and  rejected  by  more  easygoing, 
unquestioning  peers  is  an  added  incentive  to  abandon  the  search. 

But  despite  the  barriers  and  impediments  to  such  knowledge, 
there  was  so  much  going  on  in  the  late  Sixties  which  didn’t  fit 
within  the  familiar  context  that  for  a while  at  least,  we  felt  driven 
to  try  to  find  answers  which,  if  they  made  us  uneasy  and  uncom- 
fortable, at  least  seemed  to  provide  an  explanation  of  what  we 
were  witnessing.  We  wanted  assistance  in  this  effort,  and  we 
thought  that  our  future  college  professors  would  provide  it.  We 
believed  that  they  would  help  us  straighten  out  all  the  confusions. 
If,  we  reasoned,  high  school  teachers  such  as  the  one  with  us 
when  we  learned  about  Columbia  seemed  to  understand  more 
about  such  circumstances  than  we  did,  in  college  we  would  come 
to  understand  them  too;  college  was,  after  all,  the  gateway  to 
adulthood,  and  we  expected  that  our  future  professors  would  lead 
us  through  it. 

Whatever  the  era,  the  dream  of  college  to  a student  not  yet 
there  is  the  dream  of  a wide  variety  of  new  pleasures  and  fulfill- 
ments. Anticipated  improvements  conform  to  the  deepest  needs 
and  desires  of  the  dreamer.  No  one  escapes  possessing  some  of 
these  expectations.  If  you  are  short,  in  visions  of  your  college  self 
you  become  taller.  If  you  are  fat,  you  become  skinnier.  Books  are 
instantly  comprehensible  in  college;  writing,  magically  more 
eloquent.  Your  athletic  prowess  will  double.  You  believe  that  you 
will  learn  not  to  indulge  yourself  and  that  you  will  live  instead 
like  a scholar  in  a garret.  Or  perhaps  you  will  indulge  yourself 
even  more  than  before  and  imitate  the  drunken  poets  you’d  so 
long  admired:  you  will  buy  quarts  of  scotch,  cartons  of  cigarettes, 
sleep  until  noon  and  write  beautiful  lyrics  drunkenly  late  into  the 
night.  You  will  skip  meals,  grow  your  hair  and  go  barefoot  in  the 
winter.  Whatever  else  happens,  you  will  undoubtedly  meet  the 
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mate  of  your  dreams  and  recognize  him  instantly  because  you  both 
carry  copies  of  the  same  “meaningful”  book. 

Professors  too  have  their  place  amid  these  fantastic  tableaux. 
In  this  future  world  we  assumed  that  they  would  become  our  wise 
mentors.  They  would  know  about  everything  and  possess  a grand 
sense  of  history  from  which  they  would  summon  precedents  to 
solve  all  quandaries.  Truth  would  be  their  destination  and  students 
their  companions  in  travel.  They  would  be  the  quixotic  heroes  we 
dreamed  of  following.  Just  as  we  envisioned  romantic  persona  of 
ourselves,  we  saw  our  best  high  school  teachers  blown  up  to  arche- 
typal proportions. 

the  right  people 

Why  this  image  of  professors?  It  answered  our  needs.  It  had 
precedent  in  popular  stereotypes  and  referred  to  familiar  literary 
images.  Novels,  biographies  and  autobiographies  were  filled  with 
examples  of  humanistic  teachers  who  awakened  students  to  the 
world’s  intellectual  pleasures  and  who  simultaneously  guided 
them  through  their  first  awkward  gestures  of  adulthood.  Herman 
Hesse’s  novels,  popular  in  the  extreme  among  late-Sixties  students, 
circled  around  these  themes;  many  of  his  stories  contained 
disciple-mentor  relationships  not  unlike  the  teacher-student  rela- 
tionships we  envisoned  for  ourselves.  In  Hesse’s  world  the  mentors 
were  frequently  religious  mystics.  In  the  United  States,  the  lack  of 
religion,  the  rarity  of  extended  families,  and  the  few  people  in  the 
community  willing  to  take  on  avuncular  roles  were  some  of  the 
many  reasons  teachers  were  chosen  as  the  right  people  to  approach 
with  our  questions,  confusions  and  demands.  They  were  just  about 
the  only  adults  we  knew  outside  of  our  parents,  and  we  knew  our 
parents  too  well  to  project  such  fantasies  upon  them. 

We  had  met  a few  teachers  in  high  school  who  were  willing  to 
answer  our  questions  and  to  tackle  the  very  difficult  issues  we 
posed;  we  had  underestimated  how  truly  exceptional  these  people 
were.  We  believed  that  they  were  only  the  imperfect  precursors 
of  the  magnificent  pedagogues  in  our  future.  We  thought— thought 
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because  we  hoped  so  hard  for  it  to  come  true— that  in  college  we’d 
finally  have  support  for  the  various  perceptions  our  books,  think- 
ing and  idealism  were  leading  us  to. 

Once  in  college  we  found  it  was  very  different  from  what  we’d 
imagined.  For  one  thing,  we’d  not  comprehended  at  all  the  extent 
of  the  turmoil  nor  the  extent  and  types  of  anxiety  and  tension  it 
would  create  in  us.  We  had  thought  that  if  we  didn’t  want  to  take 
sides  in  the  various  political  controversies,  we  would  be  left  alone. 
Not  so.  For  by  the  time  we  arrived,  the  turmoil  which  had  begun 
while  we  were  in  high  school  was  intensified.  Student  radical 
groups  were  very  active  on  campus  and  had  clearly  begun  to  have 
effects  within  the  university.  The  spring  before  we  came,  the 
university  I went  to  had  had  its  strike  and  its  police  bust,  and 
entering  freshmen  learned  the  details  of  these  experiences  before 
they  ever  saw  a course  catalog.  ROTC  had  been  driven  away,  ties 
and  jackets  were  no  longer  required  at  meals,  parietals  were  wide 
open.  Also,  the  war  was  worse,  the  protest  more  vehement  and 
larger.  The  tentative  negro  protestors  of  a few  years  before  had 
become  angry  black  militants.  The  backyard  muckraking  was 
expanding  as  students  became  more  knowledgeable  about  the 
workings  of  their  communities.  Why,  they  demanded,  were  blacks 
who  worked  for  the  school  called  “painter’s  helpers”  and  whites 
called  painters,  and  paid  more?  Why  were  women  in  the  kitchens 
called  cooks  and  paid  less  than  the  male  chefs? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  demands  and  pressures  gener- 
ated by  the  different  activist  groups  on  campus  as  well  as  by  the 
national  and  international  political  situation  except  to  say  that 
they  were  inescapable.  From  our  first  day  at  school  on  we  were 
forced  to  pay  attention  to  the  surrounding  social  inequities  and 
the  world-wide  oppression.  We  were  leafleted  constantly.  Com- 
mitted students  went  through  reams  of  paper  in  an  effort  to  make 
us  take  notice;  every  day  leaffets  introduced  new  issues  and 
described  newly  discovered  atrocities.  One  entered  the  dining 
room  at  dinner  to  find  a piece  of  paper  on  the  dinner  plate  which 
read,  “This  is  a bomb;  if  you  were  in  Vietnam,  you  would  be 
dead.”  And  beside  the  woman  who  checked  our  meal  passes  there 
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inevitably  sat  several  students  collecting  money  for  Caesar  Chavez, 
or  war  victims,  or  SDS;  or  bearing  petitions  to  be  filled  up  and 
sent  to  a dean,  mayor  or  senator.  So  too,  groups  of  the  committed 
traveled  from  room  to  room  in  the  evenings  and  offered  to  provide 
information  about  various  types  of  “repression”  or  current  crises. 
“The  world  will  soon  be  without  food.”  “We  will  be  standing  on 
each  other’s  shoulders.”  “Black  babies  are  being  used  as  guinea 
pigs  in  this  hospital.”  “Will  you  protest  with  us?” 

We  felt  the  need  to  act.  All  we  were  beginning  to  know— and 
some  knowing  was  inevitable  even  to  those  who  tried  to  avoid  it— 
spoke  to  the  need  to  mobilize  the  knowledge  we  already  had  and 
to  fight  against  some  of  the  most  glaring  inequalities  around  us. 
When  Kennedy  had  made  his  idealistic  speeches  and  had  called 
for  committed  people  to  fight  the  world’s  inequalities,  whatever 
reservations  our  elders  might  have  had,  those  of  us  who  were 
barely  a decade  old  at  the  time  responded  wholeheartedly.  Since 
then  we  had  been  waiting  to  grow  old  enough  to  follow  his  call; 
suddenly  we  were  that  old,  but  the  situation  wasn’t  what  we  had 
pictured  it  would  be.  This  romantic  adventurousness  Kennedy 
had  called  for  only  led  its  practitioners  towards  alienation  and 
estrangement.  Rather  than  heroes,  we  were  viewed  as  trouble- 
makers. We  realized  that  if  we  fought  according  to  his  prescrip- 
tion, we’d  be  forced  to  abandon  much  of  our  way  of  life  and  our 
own  pasts— a change  which  few  of  us  were  willing  to  make. 

Now  if  we  fought,  we’d  fight  alone.  Yet  if  we  didn’t  act,  we 
would  be  aligning  ourselves  with  the  very  people  and  ideas  we 
most  opposed.  We  would  be  putting  ourselves  right  back  in  the 
midst  of  those  unacceptable  and  incredible  fairy  tales  which  had 
already  failed  us.  The  period  was  so  politicized  that  the  traditional 
middle  ground  had  fallen  away;  one  had  to  take  sides.  We  could 
find  no  time  to  buy  rest  from  the  issues.  Much  of  the  conflict 
between  us  and  our  professors  came  from  the  tension  created  by 
our  desire  to  have  them  help  us  find  an  acceptable  compromise 
and  their  refusal  to  do  so. 

We  wanted  to  try  to  mobilize  all  knowledge  toward  the  solution 
of  pressing  personal  and  social  quandaries.  When,  for  example,  we 
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read  Plato,  we  wanted  to  discuss  The  Republic  not  as  a work  of 
philosophy  with  great  historiographic  importance,  but  as  a work 
which  offered  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  of  contemporary 
society.  Similarly,  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  feel  a consistency 
between  the  man  and  the  idea;  we  wanted  the  professors  to  have 
high-minded  values  and  to  discourse  upon  them.  While  they 
wanted  us  to  understand  the  relationship  of  Samuel  Johnson’s 
style  to  the  tradition  which  produced  him,  we  wanted  them  to 
express  solidarity  with  the  life-embracing  wit  of  the  man  and  his 
capacity  to  eschew  conventional  postures. 

And,  to  an  extent,  we  wanted  them  to  think,  write  and  speak 
about  only  those  facts  which  reinforced  our  convictions.  We  were 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  social  weight  ideas  could  carry— especially 
when  they  reinforced  the  status  quo— and  we  couldn’t  stand  it 
when  professors  publicized  ideas  which  were  in  conflict  with  our 
assertions  of  equal  rights,  equal  opportunity  and  so  forth.  When 
Jensen  published  his  racial  intelligence  study,  or  Hernstein  his, 
we  believed  that  their  “facts”  were  vulnerable  to  the  effect  of 
circumstance,  and  since  subjectivity  existed,  we  wanted  it  to  work 
for  the  minority  and  oppressed  cultures,  not  for  the  majority. 


the  wrong  questions 

These  difficult  issues  of  the  university  and  its  relationship  to 
other  public  arenas  have  undoubtedly  existed  for  a long  time.  And 
had  dialogue  been  possible,  it  is  reasonably  likely  that  each  side 
could  have  made  its  relative  position  clear  and  somewhat  more 
acceptable  to  the  other.  But  along  with  the  other  effects  of  the 
turmoil,  dialogue  had  been  reduced  to  a low  level,  and  in  some 
instances,  rendered  impossible. 

While  students  sometimes  made  things  worse,  we  were  fre- 
quently seeking  answers  to  serious  questions  which  professors 
felt  were  the  wrong  questions  to  be  answering.  Unlike  some  of  our 
high  school  teachers,  our  college  professors  could  rarely  be  faulted 
for  sticking  too  rigidly  to  textbook  views  of  events,  but  at  the  same 
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time,  they  were  even  less  willing  than  the  high  school  teachers  to 
engage  the  questions  we  felt  were  pressing.  In  their  minds  we 
were  being  unprofessional.  So  both  sides  fell  back  more  and  more 
on  making  one-way  assertions  and  to  antagonizing  and  distrusting 
the  other.  The  situation  was  further  polarized  by  the  very  structure 
of  the  university. 

A large  university  is  a bureaucracy.  Like  all  bureaucrats,  profes- 
sors—aside  from  a few  so  renowned  and  old  as  to  be  invulnerable- 
are  caught  within  its  structural  confines.  The  young  and  untenured 
are  overworked  and  underpaid.  Serving  on  countless  committees, 
trying  to  publish  and  trying  to  negotiate  their  way  through  to  a 
secure  permanent  position  in  the  institution,  they  are  extremely 
overextended.  The  older  and  more  established  ones  have  graduate 
students  to  supervise,  research  in  progress,  more  committees, 
consulting  work,  outside  lecturing,  and  more  substantial  private 
lives  to  attend  to.  Teaching  and  undergraduate  commitments  are 
only  one,  frequently  small,  part  of  their  lives,  for  which  they  have 
little  time.  Their  eventual  fortune  rests  on  a judgment  of  perform- 
ance which  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  quality  as  teachers: 
people  are  dismissed  for  not  publishing,  not  for  bad  teaching. 

And  what  of  the  classes?  We  soon  learned  that  the  Socratic 
seminars  we’d  expected  were  available  to  only  a few  students.  The 
majority  of  us  were  required  to  take  lecture  courses,  for  small 
classes  were  considered  too  expensive,  time-consuming  and  waste- 
ful of  manpower. 

The  lecture  is  a curious  form.  At  its  best  it  can  be  beautiful.  And 
when  it  is  this  good,  the  satisfaction  to  the  auditor  is  intense.  One 
hears  a large  amount  of  information  organized  in  a comprehensible 
form.  Sometimes  it  happens  like  a good  mystery  story:  only  at  the 
end  does  the  audience  know  wbat  the  evidence  has  been  pointing 
towards.  Other  times  the  thesis  is  overt  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  satisfaction  comes  in  hearing  its  extension  and  elucidation 
through  detail.  But  when  lectures  are  not  performed  at  this  level, 
their  limitations  become  all  too  apparent,  for  they  can  be 
unfocused,  repetitive  and  boring.  In  such  cases  there  is  little  the 
student  can  do  but  skip  them,  read  the  books,  write  the  papers  and 
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hope— as  frequently  happens— that  material  from  the  lectures  will 
not  be  required  for  the  exam. 

Yet  whether  it  is  written  and  delivered  well,  or  badly,  the  lec- 
ture is  not  a dialogue  but  an  undebatable  assertion.  For  although 
some  professors  are  willing  to  take  questions,  for  several  reasons 
there  is  rarely  any  debate:  time  is  limited,  the  rooms  large  and 
crowded,  and  the  good  questions  are  frequently  difficult  to  phrase 
or  to  answer  rapidly.  Furthermore,  it  takes  more  courage  than  most 
people  have  to  pose  questions  in  front  of  a hundred  other  auditors, 
all  of  whom  are  assumed  to  be  more  knowledgeable  than  ourself. 

The  only  real  chance  for  discussion  came  in  the  weekly  section 
meetings.  In  sections,  small  groups  of  students  met  with  a graduate 
student  to  discuss  subjects  in  the  course.  Not  all  courses  had  sec- 
tions, but  many  did.  At  times  these  meetings  came  closer  than 
anything  else  to  providing  the  type  of  experience  we’d  arrived 
desiring.  When  they  were  good,  there  were  discussions,  issues 
were  raised,  attempts  were  made  to  relate  the  various  disciplines, 
and  the  whole  experience  was  engaging  and  vital. 

Usually,  though,  the  sections  were  not  good.  Graduate  students 
were  often  assigned  to  their  position  according  to  their  economic 
need  rather  than  their  competence,  and  they  were  often  in  areas 
they  didn’t  care  about.  An  Asian  scholar  might  be  assigned  to 
teach  constitutional  law.  Nor  did  they  have  enough  time  to  teach 
well.  They  had  their  own  course  work,  oral  exams,  theses  and 
academic  futures  to  worry  about.  Most  did  not  have  the  experience 
to  be  really  good  teachers  and  were  too  close  in  age  and  experience 
to  us  to  provide  the  type  of  wisdom  we  wanted. 

We  didn’t  get  to  know  our  professors,  and  we  didn’t  get  the 
chance  to  learn  from  them  under  any  but  the  most  formal  circum- 
stances. Consequently,  we  had  little  opportunity  to  get  beyond 
the  most  stereotyped  and  impersonal  images  we  held  of  them.  The 
only  students  that  teachers  heard  much  about  were  the  louder  and 
more  extreme  troublemakers  whom  the  administration  felt  com- 
pelled to  discipline.  And  on  the  other  side,  the  professors  whose 
opinions  we  knew  well  were  most  often  the  ones  whom  the 
radicals  were  currently  attacking.  The  extremists  on  both  sides 
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attracted  more  attention  than  they  should  have. 

Misconceptions  and  distrust  abounded.  The  institution  was  not 
equipped  to  provide  forums  for  the  discussions  which  might 
have  improved  relations,  and  the  few  opportunities  which  did 
exist  were  hindered  by  mutual  suspicion  and  anger  and  the  conse- 
quent unwillingness  to  be  vulnerable  or  self-revealing.  Further- 
more, beyond  the  circumstantial  tension  there  were  the  odd 
juxtapositions  of  ages  and  desires,  which  compounded  the  trouble. 

Our  style  could  be  quite  truculent:  we  entertained  such  an 
array  of  uncertainties  that  we  tended  to  cover  them  by  making 
raucous  assertions  and  defending  them  vehemently.  Adolescents 
are  afraid  of  nothing  more  than  of  being  found  ignorant  about  the 
subjects  which  they  consider  important.  Much  of  the  rage  of  the 
Sixties  resulted  from  our  sense  of  having  been  caught  in  just  such 
a position  of  ignorance.  So  now  we  wanted  knowledge  without 
having  to  admit  what  we  didn’t  know,  and  we  wanted  dialogue 
with  the  people  who  taught  us  without  having  to  reveal  ourselves 
or  to  feel  vulnerable.  We  did  everything  imaginable  to  interfere 
with  our  own  desires:  we  were  afraid  and  anxious  and  thus 
behaved  defensively;  we  phrased  our  most  deeply  felt  questions 
most  obscurely  and  tried  to  hide  our  ignorance  behind  pretense. 

Furthermore,  we  were  at  a period  in  our  lives  when  we  had  few 
commitments  outside  our  work  and  were  at  loose  ends.  We  wanted 
the  world  to  provide  dramatic  experiences  we  could  fly  to  which 
would  relieve  the  subtle,  complex  and  troubling  feelings  generated 
by  our  daily  lives.  Without  careers  or  partners  we  had  plenty  of 
time  for  causes,  and  while  our  energy  was  admirable,  we  lacked 
insight  to  understand  people  whose  lives  were  more  settled  and 
who  were  not  as  eager  as  we  to  drop  everything  for  the  sake  of  a 
variety  of  causes.  We  could  dismiss  power,  money  and  prestige 
because  we  didn’t  have  them  and  weren’t  sure  we  wanted  them. 
We  couldn’t  see  how  the  question  might  be  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated for  people  who  were  involved  in  trying  to  gain  these  ends. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  more  sympathetic  professors  were 
too  ready  to  dismiss  our  frequently  important  questions  as  just  the 
symptoms  of  a stage  we  were  in  and  would  soon  outgrow.  Using  a 
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common  defense  of  age  against  youth,  they  often  viewed  our 
efforts  to  relate  material  to  experience  as  an  extension  of  our 
narcissism  and  saw  themselves  as  wise  disciplinarians  when  they 
forced  us  to  concentrate  on  the  details  of  the  academic  subjects. 

And  in  time,  when  circumstances  converged  in  such  a way  as  to 
convince  us  that  further  protest  was  futile,  we  did  return  to  our 
studies.  People  relaxed,  sat  back,  took  careful  notes,  eschewed 
idealism  and  treated  the  recent  past  as  some  tender  wound  too 
inflamed  to  touch.  Our  thoughts  turned  toward  our  private  futures 
and  remained  there. 

Several  years  before  we’d  been  upset  by  a nasty  cop.  Many  of 
us  had  struggled  for  some  time  with  the  vision  of  his  brutality. 
We’d  hoped  to  stumble  on  some  insight  which  would  resolve  the 
vast  contradiction  between  this  picture  and  the  placid  tableaux  it 
replaced.  And  what  about  this  struggle?  Certainly  we  directed 
more  anger  at  our  professors  than  was  appropriate.  Certainly  we 
were  rowdy,  impolite  and  even  incorrect  in  our  attacks.  But  we 
hurt,  and  we  hurt  a lot.  To  seek  guidance,  to  want  care— these  are 
not  indecent  desires,  and  while  we  may  have  frustrated  and 
disappointed  the  people  who  wanted  to  educate  us  in  their  careful, 
slightly  narrow  fashion,  they  did  the  same  to  us. 


BEFORE  SCHOOL 

Before  sehool  starts 

I’m  hanging  around  in  the  hall 

talking  to  adults  as  long  as  possible 

(and  that  ain’t  long), 

when  Deborah  come  up 

and  she  say,  “Mr.  Hudgin, 

Mr.  Hudgin,  your  children  be 
waiting 

to  get  in  your  room. 

I give  her  the  key 
and  tell  her  to  come 
back  and  get  me 
if  the  lock  be  jammed  again 
cause  I don’t  want  none  of 
my  children 
standing  cold  and  loud 
outside  my  room. 

Goldstein  laughs  too. 

He  knows  I’d  be  a virile  tom 
cat 

to  father  that  many  children 
that  black. 


Andrew  L.  Hudgins,  Jr. 


Gorilla 
W arfare 

A Report 


DAVID  R.  SLAVITT 


Sornething  is  wrong. 

I am  not  a teacher,  except  from  time  to  time  and  as  an  amateur. 
One  need  not  be  a professional,  however,  to  observe  a mood,  to 
feel  the  gloom  and  sniff  the  fear  and  anger.  There  is  no  particular 
expertise  required,  beyond  normal  sight  and  hearing,  to  report 
about  how  things  are  in  schools.  And  in  the  nature  of  my  writer’s 
relation  with  educational  institutions,  there  may  be  certain 
advantages.  I am  like  a troubadour,  working  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  the  way  the  old,  real  troubadours  used  to  work 
the  circuit  of  courts,  castles  and  palaces.  I get  to  see  a lot,  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  saying  what  I see,  and  am  not  afraid  of  losing 
my  job,  because  I don’t  have  one.  When  I do  a turn  at  a school 
somewhere,  it  is  for  the  fun  and  for  the  money,  which  are 
unassailable  reasons  for  anything.  I have  my  show-and-tell  act,  and 
no  other  vested  interest. 

Let’s  start,  then,  with  an  extreme  case.  It  is  the  most  extreme 
case  I’ve  seen,  and  may  well  be  the  most  extreme  case  anywhere 
in  the  country.  At  the  time,  I thought  it  was  funny— a whole  Eng- 
lish department  devoted  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  functional 
illiterates.  Hilarious,  of  course.  The  students  were  busy  analyzing 
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the  character  of  Lucy  in  the  “Peanuts”  cartoon  and  doing  explica- 
tions of  television  commercials.  It  was  the  closest  the  instructors 
could  get  to  what  they  supposed  was  the  business  of  an  English 
department.  The  texts  were  different,  weren’t  even  actually  texts, 
but  the  process  was  the  same,  wasn’t  it?  It  was  the  same  kind  of 
thinking  as  they  had  learned  how  to  do  in  real  English  depart- 
ments where  they  had  studied  an  admittedly  more  traditional 
selection  of  works  of  literary  art.  But  if  Emma  Bovary  was  inac- 
cessible, then  Lucy  would  do;  and  if  Donne  and  Yeats  were  beyond 
the  capabilities  of  their  charges,  then  the  same  kind  of  close  read- 
ing could  be  taught  with  Polident  commercials,  or  trailers  for  an 
ABC  Movie  of  the  Week.  And  if  the  students  couldn’t  actually 
write  papers,  they  could  talk  into  a cassette  recorder,  and  turn  in 
the  cassettes.  Why  not? 

I won’t  name  the  place.  I was  its  guest,  after  all.  But  they  were 
awfully  proud  of  having  changed  the  name  of  the  big  building 
with  all  the  books  in  it  from  the  “E.R.C.”  to  the  “L.R.C.” 

“What  does  L.R.C.  stand  for?”  I asked. 

“Learning  Resource  Center,”  I was  told. 

“Terrific.  What  was  E.R.C.?” 

“Educational  Resource  Center.” 

“Why  don’t  you  call  it  a library?  That’s  what  it  is,  isn’t  it?” 
“They  don’t  like  that  word.  It  scares  them.  It  makes  them 
break  out  into  hives.” 

“And  what  was  the  matter  with  E.R.C.?” 

“They  didn’t  feel  comfortable  about  ‘Educational.’  That  was 
an  off-putting  word,  too.” 

“What  do  they  call  the  college  book  store?” 

“They  call  that  ‘The  Piggery,’  but  that’s  because  the  whole 
campus  used  to  be  a farm,  and  the  building  the  book  store  is  in 
actually  used  to  be  the  piggery:” 

It’s  nice  to  see  a sense  of  tradition  and  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  place,  I said,  or  something  like  that.  Something  polite. 
I try  to  be  polite. 

It  is  more  important,  though,  to  be  kind,  and  I’m  not  sure  that 
it  is  any  kind  of  kindness— not  on  my  part,  individually,  but  on 
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all  our  parts,  on  society’s  part— to  be  subjeeting  all  those  people 
to  years  of  that  kind  of  experienee.  The  teaehers  were  tortured, 
and  the  students  were  tortured,  and  the  best  that  either  of  them 
could  hope  for  was  to  put  in  their  time,  endure,  and  then  get  out, 
move  on,  get  along  to  plaees  they  really  wanted  to  be.  To  keep 
them  there  is  unkind.  To  maintain  the  dogmas  to  which  so  many 
people-years  are  sacrificed  is  unkind,  and  we  had  better  be  damned 
sure  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Some  of  the  basic  assumptions  under  whieh  education  has  been 
operating  in  America  for  the  past  twenty  years  will  have  to  be 
re-examined,  but  not  out  of  kindness.  Instead,  it  will  be  from 
necessity.  The  students  I saw  at  that  strange,  desperate  eollege 
three  years  ago  were  there  for  sensible  reasons.  They  were  eager 
to  be  certified  into  the  middle  class,  which  is  what  most  higher 
education  in  this  country  is  really  about.  And  they  were  eager  to 
avoid  a tour  of  duty  in  the  army.  When  the  alternatives  are  being 
lectured  at  by  an  absurd  and  boring  instructor  and  being  shot  at 
by  an  absurd  and  boring  enemy,  it  makes  sense  to  pick  the 
lecture  series. 

But  there  isn’t  any  draft  any  more.  There  is,  instead,  a recession 
of  such  seriousness  that  eertification  into  the  upward  mobility  of 
middle-class  life  is  not  much  good.  To  endure  four  years  of  irrel- 
evant edueational  proeessing  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  corpora- 
tions that  one  is  a malleable  personnel  unit  who  ean  be  expeeted 
to  have  a lower  absentee  rate  than  non-collegiate  types,  higher 
indebtedness,  and,  eonsequently,  a lower  likelihood  of  jumping 
from  job  to  job  is  a poor  bargain  in  good  times;  in  bad  times, 
when  there  is  no  assurance  of  a job  with  any  of  those  corporations 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  a terrible  bargain.  And  while  a lot  of  the 
undergraduates  in  eolleges  and  universities  are  uneducated,  they 
are  not  necessarily  stupid.  Following  along  with  women  and 
blacks,  they  have  been  making  their  demands  clear.  They  want 
their  oppression  ended.  They  don’t  want  to  be  bored  any  more, 
or  to  be  subjected  to  meaningless  and  irrelevant  tasks  in  which 
they  can  see  no  possible  good,  either  immediately  or  in  the  long  run. 

We  tend  to  despise  their  bad  manners  and  their  surliness,  but 
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that  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  ignore  the  truth  of  their  complaints. 
The  notion  that  all  men  are  equal  has  been  translated  to  mean  that 
all  men  are  equally  educable.  It  is  a liberal  view,  and  kindly  in 
intention.  But  it  may  not  be  correct,  and  is  cruel  in  its  application. 

The  question  I ask  from  time  to  time— because  I can  afford  to 
ask  it— is  whether  that  assumption,  that  translation,  may  not  be 
incorrect.  If  it  is  not  true  that  all  men  and  women— boys  and  girls— 
are  educable,  then  what? 

I’m  a writer.  I have  to  live  with  the  weirdness  of  a society  that 
spends  billions  and  billions  on  education  and  that  produces  an 
adult  population  of  which  only  3.5%  buy  one  or  more  hard  backed 
books  a year.  Of  the  adult  literate  population  in  this  country,  50% 
read  less  than  one  book  a year.  Everyone  goes  to  the  toilet,  but 
nobody— statistically— buys  poetry  to  read  there.  There  are  more 
college  and  university  students  in  the  State  of  California  than  in 
all  of  Europe.  Does  this  mean  that  there  is  more  culture,  or  more 
appreciation  or  even  consumption  of  culture,  in  California  than 
in  Europe?  Or  Finland? 

My  guess  is  that  the  opposite  assumption— that  a few  people 
are  educable  and  most  are  not— would  not  only  be  more  accurate, 
but  also  cheaper,  and  more  efficient.  And  kinder.  When  we  gobble 
sixteen  years  out  of  a life,  we  gobble  a lot.  It’s  cheaper,  I know,  to 
keep  a young  man  at  Harvard  than  at  Walpole  State  Prison,  and 
it  may  be  slightly  more  pleasant  for  him  to  be  in  college  than  in 
a penitentiary.  But  no  one  should  be  penned  up  without  having 
committed  some  serious  crime.  Not  being  interested  in  academic 
subjects,  not  being  academically  gifted  doesn’t  seem  to  me  to  be 
a serious  crime.  Let  them  go.  Let  them  all  out.  Let  them  make 
their  way  elsewhere. 

The  news  is  not  good.  The  idea  I used  to  have,  elitist,  cantan- 
kerous, snotty  as  it  may  have  been,  was  that  half  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  ought  to  close  down.  That  school 
attendance  beyond  the  7th  grade  should  be  voluntary.  There  is  a 
kind  of  sense,  I thought,  in  teaching  everyone  to  read  headlines 
and  street  signs,  and  how  to  make  change  in  supermarkets.  But  it 
is  supposed  to  be  around  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  grade  that  a 
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required  ability  for  abstract  thinking  separates  potential  scholars 
from  those  who  are  not.  Yield  to  nature,  and  allow  those  who 
wish  to  stop  going  to  school  the  right  to  do  so,  without  imposing 
upon  them  any  social  or  economic  penalties.  And  with  the  option 
always  to  return. 

Yield  to  nature.  It  sounds  so  simple,  so  obvious,  so  plausible. 
And  it  won't  happen.  I know  it  wont.  At  Berkeley,  this  year— one 
of  those  universities  good  enough  to  remain  open  even  by  my 
impossibly  Draconian  standard— 65%  of  the  entering  freshmen 
failed  the  exam  in  English  composition  and  had  to  take  Subject  A. 
Bonehead  English,  as  it  is  called  in  some  places.  And  to  get  into 
Berkeley,  one  has  to  be  in  the  top  10%  of  all  the  graduating  high 
school  students  in  California! 

What  could  be  more  unnatural  than  a situation  in  which  65% 
of  the  top  10%  can’t  write  simple  English  paragraphs?  The  answer 
is  the  course  itself.  All  freshmen  composition  courses.  All  writing 
courses.  Perhaps  all  English  courses  . . . Unnatural.  And  by  unnat- 
ural, I mean  that  they  are  in  wild  violation  of  what  little  we  know 
of  the  learning  process.  For  those  lucky  few  who  are  natural 
writers,  no  amount  of  useless  instruction  is  going  to  do  much 
harm.  And  some  of  it  does  some  good.  It  may  happen  that  a paper 
with  a teacher’s  comments  and  blue-pencil  corrections  may  be 
instructive  later  on,  for  some  of  those  few.  If  there  are  enough 
papers  ( as  there  probably  are  not ) , and  if  the  papers  are  returned 
at  the  next  class  (as  they  generally  are  not),  and  if  the  student 
either  on  his  own  initiative  or  through  encouragement  goes  over 
the  teacher’s  painstaking  corrections  (whom  are  we  kidding?), 
then  there  may  be  a slight  motion  forward  of  passive  learning.  Not 
active  learning.  The  same  sentence,  a month  later,  may  well  have 
the  same  mistakes.  The  simple  skill— simple  to  those  who  have  it, 
impossible  to  those  who  don’t— of  making  a grammatical  commit- 
ment and  feeling  the  shape  of  the  sentence,  of  getting  glide  from 
the  texture  of  the  language,  of  discovering  more  than  expressing  a 
thought  because  of  the  richness  of  the  suggestions  of  syntax  can- 
not be  taught  by  line  editing.  Or  by  conventional  work  with 
grammars  and  exercises.  Or  perhaps  at  all. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  hasn’t  been  tried.  There  has  been  no  inter- 
esting experimental  work  at  all  on  the  strange  business  of  teaching 
writing.  My  own  guess  is  that  a competent  writer  could  take  one 
student,  and  spending  rather  a lot  of  time  with  that  student  while 
he  writes  (not  before  and  afterward  but  during  the  moments  of 
composition,  actually  looking  over  the  youngster’s  shoulder ) , help 
the  student  to  learn  how  to  frame  sentences. 

Nobody  knows  when  this  ought  to  happen.  The  fact  is  that  60% 
of  one’s  linguistic  facility  is  acquired  before  entering  the  first 
grade.  All  this  investment  of  time  and  money  and  effort  and 
equipment,  and  physical  plant  is  only  for  the  other  40% ! And 
nearly  all  of  that  is  botched.  Should  the  writer-in-residence  and 
the  visiting  poet  and  novelist  reside  and  visit  at  Princeton  and 
Harvard  and  Yale?  Or  at  high  schools  and  prep  schools?  Or  ele- 
mentary schools?  Where  would  they  be  most  useful? 

Again,  my  idiot  savant  view  is  that  the  whole  visiting  writer 
game  as  it  is  now  played  is  a grand  shuck.  We  are  used  as  clowns 
and  amusements,  are  lionized  and  ignored.  We  should  be  at 
teachers’  colleges,  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach  writing.  Teach- 
ing teachers  to  play.  To  get  down  on  the  floor  and  mess  with  the 
muck  and  dreck  of  the  language— as  they  mostly  are  afraid  to  do 
being  lower-middle-class  young  women.  ( I know  it’s  bad  manners, 
these  days,  to  make  remarks  about  social  class  and  sex,  but  it  may 
be  unkind  not  to  do  so,  may  be  harmful  to  allow  the  obvious  to 
go  unremarked. ) 

All  kids  like  poetry  in  kindergarten.  This  love— for  writing  it  as 
well  as  reading  it,  for  saying  and  singing  it  as  well  as  knowing  it— 
is  ruthlessly  extirpated  by  these  lower-middle-class  young  (and 
not  so  young)  ladies,  until  the  pre-adolescent  zombie  is  manu- 
factured. Puberty  comes  along,  and  with  the  flow  of  juices  from 
those  gorgeous  glands,  there  is  another  chance  at  humanity, 
another  hope,  not  of  a golden  age,  maybe,  but  of  a silver.  And  the 
junior  high  school  teachers  come  along  with  “Evangeline”  ( a bad 
poem)  and  “The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner”  (a  great  poem 
greatly  inappropriate  for  the  eighth  grade)  and  beat  such  non- 
sense out  of  them.  And  all  along,  television  teaches  them  that  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  read  in  order  to  enjoy  vicarious  imaginative 
experiences  (that’s  right),  and  that  the  world  mostly  resolves  all 
problems  in  thirty  minutes  or  an  hour  (alas,  that’s  wrong). 

It  is  B.  F.  Skinner’s  idea  that  the  point  of  education  is  not  to 
pour  a lot  of  knowledge  and  skills  into  the  heads  of  the  clientele, 
but  simply  to  teach  educated  behavior.  Behave  like  an  educated 
person,  and  you  are  an  educated  person. 


nobody  has  the  nerve 

We  don’t  believe,  most  of  us,  in  moral  education  any  more. 
We’ve  lost  the  nerve  for  that.  But  psychologists  are  probably  right 
about  role  models  and  the  kind  of  learning  that  extends  beyond 
conjugations,  the  multiplication  tables,  and  the  names  of  the 
twelve  cranial  nerves.  Subtle  and  inefficient  as  it  may  be,  it  is  the 
process  by  which  the  young  learn  to  behave  like  educated  people. 
And  any  amateur  visitor  to  any  campus  will  see  that  the  role 
models  are  . . . the  young,  whom  the  teachers  mimic.  The  cult  of 
youth  with  its  adolescent  style  of  work  boots  and  blue  jeans  is 
what  instructors  and  professors  acquire  from  their  charges,  joining 
them  in  an  expression  of  disgust  and  despair  at  an  older  culture 
that  doesn’t  work  any  more. 

It  never  w^orked  for  everyone.  It  was  never  supposed  to.  Only 
now  that  everyone  is  equal  and  equally  educable,  does  it  suddenly 
appear  that  there  are  difficulties.  Most  of  the  students  and  a good 
many  of  the  teachers  try  on  the  old  cultural  styles  and  find  them 
uncomfortable.  We  refuse  to  junk  the  ideology.  It  is  easier  to  junk 
the  culture.  And  we  do,  all  the  time,  junk  it,  trash  it,  traduce  it, 
balking  at  the  discomforts  that  are  not  its  fault  but  our  own. 

There  are  historical  quirks  that  make  the  present  moment  par- 
ticularly trying  and  poignant.  The  confidence  of  teachers  is  badly 
shaken.  The  Viet  Nam  experience  was  shattering  in  its  effects  on 
respect  for  authority.  The  youngsters  were  right  about  not  wanting 
to  go  and  fight,  and  they  were  also  right  about  the  moral  issues  they 
raised,  questioning  the  financial  dependence  of  much  of  higher 
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education  on  government  contracts  and  government  grants.  They 
protested  and  rioted  and  trashed— for  good  reason— and  acquired 
more  power  than  they  had  ever  been  able  to  exercise  before.  They 
sit  now  on  curriculum  committees  and  admissions  committees, 
and  they  scare  the  hell  out  of  faculty  and  administration.  Who  are 
scared  anyway,  as  they  hear  horror  stories  from  their  friends,  and 
look  at  their  graduate  students  scrambling,  desperate  for  truly 
crummy  jobs  at  dreadful  places  with  L.R.C.s.  They  have  lost  the 
arrogance  that  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  embody  and  transmit  a 
culture.  Nobody  has  the  nerve  any  more  to  say  that  grammar  ought 
to  be  learned  in  grammar  school  (whence  the  name)  and  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a college  sophomore  not  knowing  the  differ- 
ence between  its  and  it’s.  I rode  on  a bus  last  week  with  a political 
scientist  from  Tufts  who  was  groaning.  I thought  he  was  sick  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He’d  just  read  a paper  from  a 
senior  who  referred  to  “national  boarders”  and  whose  spelling  sug- 
gested that  guerilla  warfare  was  combat  between  large  apes.  A 
senior!  What  to  do?  Flunk  her?  Ignore  it,  the  way  everyone  else 
had,  during  all  of  high  school  and  three  and  a half  years  of  college? 

It’s  easier  at  the  good  places.  The  first  rate  prep  schools  and  the 
first  rate  colleges  are  selective  enough  so  that  they  get  mostly 
natural  readers  and  natural  writers,  students  good  enough  and 
talented  enough  so  that  they  have  survived  the  confusion,  the  bad 
times,  the  inefficiency  of  all  teaching.  But  even  at  the  good  places, 
the  style  is  uncertain.  Gestures  of  appeasement  (often  unneces- 
sary ) are  everywhere  evident,  particularly  in  the  catalogues 
where  all  requirements  have  been  waffled  to  allow  for  a tempt- 
ing smorgasbord  of  courses  that  are  supposed  to  be  relevant, 
trying  to  be  cute,  and  are  in  fact  sad.  Under  the  present  dispen- 
sation it  is  possible  to  get  through  Yale  without  offering— or  taking 
—any  foreign  language.  Exeter  has  held  the  line  on  coats  and  ties; 
Andover  has  not. 

What  difference  can  coats  and  ties  make? 

Look,  the  object  of  education,  as  opposed  to  training,  is  to 
prepare  one  for  a life  of  leisure.  Job  training  is  not  interesting. 
Personnel  processing  is  repellent.  But  education,  if  it  prepares  one 
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to  be  the  beneficiary  of  a million  dollar  trust  fund,  is  a prepara- 
tion for  freedom.  Freedom  of  the  spirit.  A lot  of  these  free  spirits 
may  have  to  grub  for  a living  and  submit  to  the  burden  of  gainful 
employment.  Some  of  them  may  even  like  what  they  do.  But  they 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  identified  with  it.  Even  doctors  and  lawyers 
should  be  men  and  women  first,  doctors  and  lawyers  second.  And 
education,  properly,  helps  them  to  be  men  and  women.  The  differ- 
ence between  my  ideal,  leisured  gentleman  and  a shiftless  bum  is 
stylistic.  It  isn’t  just  a matter  of  money.  In  some  situations,  it  could 
come  down  to  the  question  of  neckwear. 

I like  the  coat-and-tie  requirement  just  because  it  is  a require- 
ment. There  ought  to  be  lots  of  requirements,  the  sillier  the  better. 
The  power  ought  to  return  to  teachers,  and  they  will  only  get  it 
by  exercising  it.  They  ought  to  require  weird  and  loony  attain- 
ments. Two  years  of  a ridiculous  language— Tagalog  or  Hindi— as 
a condition  for  graduation  from  secondary  school.  The  giddy  exer- 
cise of  that  kind  of  authority  would  open  other  possibilities  for  the 
poor,  oppressed,  disfranchised  faculty.  Teachers  of  English  could 
assign  memorization  of  poetry— which  is,  after  all,  the  only  way  to 
learn  it.  The  students  would  rebel,  but  they  could  be  whipped  into 
submission,  and  they  might  then  discover  the  pleasures  of  memo- 
rization, a form  of  intellectual  endeavor  that  yields  always  and 
reliably  to  simple  hard  work. 

Reverse  the  trends,  set  a few  stunning  examples,  and  who  knows 
what  might  ensue.  The  requirement  that  candidates  for  diplomas 
be  able  to  write  a paragraph  in  their  native  tongue  might  get 
snuck  in  there,  not  as  an  empty  ideal  to  which  lip  service  is  paid, 
but  in  brutal  actuality.  The  writing  of  a paragraph  is,  if  nothing 
else,  a kind  of  educated  behavior. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  in  what  was  probably  a weak  moment,  I 
tried  to  get  a part  time  job  at  Harvard.  I’d  been  sitting  in  a room, 
reading  and  writing  for  six  years,  and  I thought  it  would  be  nice 
for  a change  to  get  out  and  have  appointments.  I could  know  when 
the  weekend  stopped  and  started  if  I had  somewhere  to  go  on 
Wednesdays.  Nothing  serious.  I didn’t  want  tenure.  I didn’t  want  a 
full  time  job.  Just  something  to  do  one  or  two  times  a week.  I was 
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received  well  enough,  but  I was  told  the  only  openings  were  far  too 
junior  for  me  to  consider.  I didn’t  want  to  teach  freshmen,  did  I? 

I said  I didn’t  see  much  difference  between  Harvard  freshmen 
and  Harvard  seniors,  except  maybe  that  the  freshmen  might  still  be 
willing  to  learn  things,  were  probably  a little  more  receptive  , . . 

Shock  and  horror.  The  interview  was  brought  to  a quick  close. 
The  whole  idea,  in  colleges  and  universities,  is  that  it  is  demean- 
ing to  teach  freshman  composition.  It  is  demeaning  to  teach  fresh- 
men at  all.  Lighter  work  loads  at  higher  levels,  right?  I am  as  lazy 
as  the  next  fellow,  and  I can  understand  that.  Or  thought  I could. 
If  it  was  laziness,  it  made  sense.  Why  mess  around  with  the 
onerous  business  of  freshman  composition? 

But  I was  wrong,  not  cynical  enough,  not  tough  enough.  The 
real  reason  for  the  reluctance  to  teach  freshman  comp,  is  that  the 
teachers  are  unwilling  to  face  their  own  failures,  the  failures  of 
the  entire  system,  the  battle  front  where  the  ideology  breaks  down. 
All  the  mistakes  of  the  admissions  offices,  of  secondary  schooling, 
of  national  priorities,  all  the  foolishness  of  political  jargon  trans- 
lated into  educational  policy,  all  the  failures  of  authority  and 
respect  and  decency  are  there,  in  those  grubby  rooms  in  base- 
ments, where  sullen  eighteen-year-olds  sweat  in  front  of  a paper 
trying  to  predicate  something  to  a simple  subject,  struggling  to 
subordinate  a clause,  and  unknowingly  testifying  in  sweaty  and 
eloquent  silence  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  badly  used  and 
betrayed.  They  are  shaggy  and  proud,  and  there  are  gaudy  patches 
on  their  jeans.  They  have  thrown  off  all  kinds  of  old  fashioned 
tyrannies.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  English  sentence  is  beyond 
them.  They  need  help.  They  are  too  proud  now  to  ask  for  it;  the 
teachers  are  not  proud  enough  now  to  give  it. 
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Beyond  Customs:  An  Educators  Journey,  by 
Charity  James  (New  York:  Agathon  Press, 
1974) 

Reviewed  by  Theodore  R.  Sizer 


This  issue  of  the  Andover  Review  is  about  expectations. 
What  do  students,  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  politicians, 
“the  culture”  want  the  schools  to  do?  What  should  these  same 
parties  want  the  schools  to  do?  Here  is  the  rub:  the  expectations 
of  many  of  the  estates  in  education  are  sloppy,  ill-considered, 
almost  instinctual.  Too  many  expect  too  little,  or  the  wrong  things. 
Most  assume  that  the  ends  of  education  are  clear  to  all  parties 
and  that  the  means  of  schooling  logically  extend  from  those  ends. 
And,  overall,  most  are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  The  aggres- 
sive rat-tat-tat  of  the  critics  of  the  ’60’s  has  provoked  little  response, 
except  among  book  publishers,  alienated  students  at  a few  schools 
of  education,  and  some  superintendents  protecting  their  left  flanks. 
In  all,  most  of  us  “expect”  what  we  get,  fashioning  a kind  of  brain- 
less circle.  We  do  what  we  do  because  we  did  it.  And  few  seem 
to  suffer  too  much;  as  Francis  Keppel  once  put  it,  “no  one  ever 
died  from  a split  infinitive.”  As  a result,  the  business  of  education 
remains  spongy  and  ill-considered. 

One  can  forgive  this  intellectual  mushiness  more  readily  among 
parents,  students,  and  politicians  than  among  educators  them- 
selves. Our  willingness  to  tolerate  practices  based  on  unexamined 
(if  not  erroneous)  principles  is  outrageous,  especially  for  a pro- 
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fession  which  places  a premium  on  critical  thinking  and  the  life 
of  the  mind.  A reasonable  and  important  expectation  of  a profes- 
sional educator  is  that  the  entire  formal  program  for  children  in 
his  or  her  school— the  curriculum— has  a rationale,  an  overall  logic 
which  is  consistent  with  a set  of  sensible  and  articulated  philo- 
sophical and  pedagogical  principles.  Few  secondary  school  teach- 
ers either  express  or  examine  this  expectation,  shying  away  because 
there  is  so  little  tradition  of  holistic  curriculum  planning  at  prac- 
tical levels  for  high  schools  and  because  the  claims  of  their  own 
subjects  insistently  intrude.  A gap  is  left,  dubiously  filled  from 
time  to  time  by  the  energy  of  a committee  of  teachers,  or  an  embar- 
rassed principal,  or  a curriculum  coordinator,  all  of  whom  usually 
promptly  find  that  they  are  expected  to  coordinate  people  who 
don’t  desire  coordination  at  all. 

It  is  to  this  lacuna  that  Charity  James  speaks  in  her  new  book. 
Beyond  Customs,  as  she  did  in  her  previous  work.  Young  Lives  at 
Stake:  the  Education  of  Adolescents.^  Mrs.  James  summarizes: 

The  good  is  enemy  of  the  best.  The  search  for  a medical  cure 
may  be  postponed  by  the  discovery  of  a palliative.  In  education  also 
to  think  within  too  small  a system  postpones  true  reform.  I see  the 
whole  curriculum  development  movement  of  the  ’60’s  as  palliative 
rather  than  curative,  and  as  the  materials  created  by  one  curriculum 
research  group  after  another  come  off  the  line  they  may  well  post- 
pone more  fundamental  reform  for  the  best  part  of  the  70’s.  Of 
course  the  teaching  of  various  subject  disciplines  requires  reform, 
and  teachers  need  new  ideas  and  kinds  of  help.  But  working  on 
these  elements  without  a radical  reconsideration  of  the  curriculum 
as  a whole  is  to  take  a consumer’s  way  out.  . . 

The  truth  is  that  one  can’t  arrive  at  a reconsideration  of  any 
system  by  a reshaping  of  elements.  The  whole  is  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts:  it  includes  the  relationships  between  those  parts.  We 
shouldn’t  be  thinking  of  joining  together  elements  in  a curriculum 
into  a bundle  of  activities.  We  have  to  think  of  a whole  system  and 
of  sub-systems  within  it,  and  this  is  so  whether  we  are  thinking  of 
students’  very  diverse  systems  of  experiences  or  of  the  curricular 
system  offered  by  a school. 


i(New  York,  Agathon  Press,  1968,  1972) 
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Similarly  the  curriculum  is  not  an  element  in  a bundle  of  be- 
haviors of  a school.  It  is  thoroughly  dangerous  to  think  about  cur- 
riculum except  in  relation  to  the  total  system  of  attitudes,  ways  of 
grouping  students,  structure  of  relationships  (whether,  in  Durk- 
heim’s  sense,  mechanical  or  organic),  relationship  to  the  wider 
community.  So  many  people  think  of  curriculum  change  as  if  it 
were  simply  slotting  in  a different  cassette.  The  machine  works  as 
before,  but  you  opt  for  colour  instead  of  black  and  white,  or  for  a 
tape  recording  from  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  instead  of  one  from 
the  grammar  school  up  the  road. 

Mrs.  James’  book  is  devoted  to  “the  whole”  and  outlines  a sys- 
tem which  turns  around  the  individual  adolescent,  rather  than 
around  cultural  concerns  or  a theory  of  knowledge  or  the  econ- 
omy. She  identifies  several  “educational  needs  of  adolescents”,  all 
readily  observed  by  teachers,  if  not  always  seen  by  professional 
psychologists.  “A  need  to  be  needed”,  “a  need  to  move  inwards”, 
“a  need  for  physical  activity”,  and  “a  need  for  separateness”  and 
“a  need  for  belonging”  are  familiar.  Less  well  perceived  are  a 
“need  for  routine”  and  a “need  for  fact.”  She  writes:  “.  . . one  of 
the  greatest  snares  of  elementary  ‘open  classrooms’  in  this  country 
is  that  teachers  may  give  way  to  a demand  for  constant  stimula- 
tion, so  that  children  become  passive  (despite  their  activity).  . . 
Routine  gives  security  and  privacy,  two  essentials  for  adoles- 
cents. . .”  For  many  teachers  in  our  day,  routine  is  associated  with 
imposed  constraint  and  is  therefore  wrong.  And  a school  which 
doesn’t  keep  the  kids  “busy”  is  somehow  incomplete.  Mrs.  James 
reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  dreaming,  of  what  may  appear 
to  be  dead  time  in  the  life  of  the  adolescent. 

On  the  “need  for  fact”,  she  is  very  English.  She  is  skeptical 
about  the  value  per  se  of  “having  a good  discussion”,  meaning 
one  that  is  animated  but  unchallenged,  and  she  testily  challenges 
the  notion  that  what  a child  “feels”  about  a piece  of  writing  is 
necessarily  more  important  than  carefully  ascertaining  what  the 
author  wrote.  Her  hete  noir  is  “an  inappropriate  intellectual  ambi- 
tion [i.e.,]  . . . the  whole  dogma  of  ‘teaching  to  concepts’.  . . This 
is  a very  grave  failing  because  it  supplants  personally  perceived 
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meaning  with  publicly  shared  belief.  . . If  young  people  are  to 
grow  up  to  be  autonomous  . . . they  need  to  be  safeguarded  at 
this  age  from  being  bamboozled  by  their  own  rapidly  increasing 
capacity  to  manipulate  abstractions.”  She  believes  “strongly  in  the 
importance  of  communicating  through  the  particular.” 

Because  she  used  Education’s  Big  New  Cliche— the  Open  School 
—in  her  earlier  writing,  many  thought  that  she  was  an  advocate 
of  the  neo-Rousseauian  let-the-kids-do-their-own-thing-and-what- 
they-do-is-right-because-they-want-to-do-it  school  of  thought:  this 
new  book  will  burst  that  balloon.  She  compounds  that  shattered 
image  by  criticizing  the  emphasis  on  governance  in  many  progres- 
sive schools,  arguing  that  those  issues  are  trivial  compared  with 
the  feeling  that  students  “can  act  from  their  own  initiative  in  their 
learning.”  In  a word,  she  doesn’t  fit  the  free  school  stereotype.  Or 
the  traditional  one  either: 

We  have  a traditional  education  which  stresses  accuracy  in  the 
performance  of  set  tasks,  requires  classes  of  thirty  or  more  vastly 
different  children  to  perform  the  same  tasks,  makes  much  classwork 
a guessing  game  in  which  the  teacher  alone  knows  the  right  an- 
swers—and  in  this  kind  of  teaching  there  are  always  right  and  wrong 
answers— and  through  its  examinations  lays  down  fixed  standards 
to  be  reached,  scaring  mid-adolescents  and  young  adults  by  the  way 
it  ritualises  a series  of  extremely  dubious  assessment  procedures. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  help  young  people  to  face  the  vast  problems 
of  an  endangered  and  divided  species,  nor  the  way  to  enable  them 
to  arrive  at  a noble  and  equitable  social  order.  It  isn’t  even  the  way 
to  get  British  business  to  flourish.  Nobody  in  their  right  senses  would 
invent  it  now.  The  trouble  is  that  all  successful  adults  have  under- 
gone it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  break  out  of  a mould  which  we  have 
come  to  think  of  as  the  proper  human  form. 

The  curriculum  scheme  Mrs.  James  forwards  rests  on  three 
assumptions  about  “what  is  living  like,  and  how  can  schooling  be 
living?”  These  general  notions  are  best  outlined  in  her  Young 
Lives  at  Stake,  and  are  highly  Deweyan.  One  mode  is  Enquiry, 
the  asking  of  questions.  The  second  is  Making,  the  “changing  what 
is  given  according  to  one’s  own  invention  or  design.”  The  third  is 
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Dialogue,  the  provocation  of  useful  response  from  others.  These 
three  modes  comprise  the  basis  for  a “four-fold  curriculum”,  from 
which  detailed  studies  and  activities  follow.  First  are  interdis- 
ciplinary studies,  or,  to  use  her  jargon.  Interdisciplinary  Enquiry 
and  Interdisciplinary  Making.  Second— and  in  a subordinate  posi- 
tion—are  Autonomous  Studies,  “intradisciplinary  studies.”  Mrs. 
James  goes  well  beyond  the  usual  rhetoric  of  describing  the  prob- 
lem-solving approach  and  defends  what  she  calls  enquiry  as  the 
heart  of  secondary  education.  Intradisciplinary  studies  are,  in  her 
terms,  linear,  sequential,  important,  but  handmaidens  to  the  basic 
need  for  relating  one  usefully  to  one’s  world.  In  so  doing,  she  puts 
the  traditional  curriculum  on  its  head.  Normally,  a student  learns 
his  “subjects”  first,  and  then,  as  a cherry  on  the  elaborately  con- 
structed sundae,  may  get  a chance  at  study  which  crosses  tradi- 
tional disciplinary  boundaries.  For  Mrs.  James,  the  disciplines 
make  sense  only  when  their  context  is  clear.  Her  desire  for  children 
to  master  “facts”  and  a concern  for  detail,  for  “particulars”,  for 
challenged  argument  and  close  reading,  may  be  old-time  virtues, 
but  they  are  deployed  in  her  scheme  as  tools  for  what  most  tradi- 
tional schools  are  reluctant  to  do,  or  to  do  well.  Interdisciplinary 
study  is  difficult,  for  few  of  us  teachers  feel  competent  outside 
our  own  fields.  We  protect  this  uncertainty  by  being  overcertain 
and  protective  of  our  Subjects.  The  only  people  in  most  of  our 
schools  who  are  expected  to  be  academically  broad-based  are  the 
students:  their  teachers  require  it.  But  themselves?  It  is  too 
threatening,  and  intellectually  challenging.  In  this  respect  espe- 
cially, Mrs.  James’  book  is  a cattle  prod  on  us  all. 

The  two  other  aspects  of  the  James  “four-fold  curriculum”  are 
remedial  education,  schooling  “related  to  special  needs”,  and  “spe- 
cial interest  studies”,  the  vehicle  for  pursuit  of  a student’s  indi- 
vidual interests.  Both  are  sensible,  but  of  lesser  importance  than 
the  first  two. 

Charity  James’  notions  can  be  challenged  on  several  grounds. 
Many  of  her  strong  assertions  lack  scholarly  underpinning:  they 
are  but  opinions  spawned  of  sensitive  experience.  Her  focus  on  the 
individual  and  his  growth  may  be  misplaced  in  our  day  when  the 
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creation  of  community  may  be  essential  for  survival.  The  James 
approach  is  well  in  tune  with  the  individualistic  pedagogy  of  our 
time,  but  that  pedagogy  may  be  obsolete,  as  even  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  of  societies  such  as  that  of  the  Republic  of  China 
or  of  Tanzania  might  surmise.  It  is  impractical;  few  groups  of 
teachers  have  both  the  commitments  to  real  scholarship  and  the 
courage  to  construe  knowledge  in  ways  appropriate  for  individ- 
ualized learning.  Such  is  a sad  paradox:  the  strong  scholars  who 
could  properly  build  interdisciplinary  work  are  the  same  people 
who,  just  because  of  their  strength,  have  a special  interest  and 
stake  in  their  own  disciplines.  Too  often  cross-subject  teaching  has 
been  relegated  to  those  least  able  to  do  it  well— the  individuals 
who  lack  a secure  grip  on  any  discipline,  the  academic  floaters 
found  in  most  faculties,  well  meaning  though  they  might  be.  Rig- 
orous “general  education”  will  come  only  when  the  first  teams  play. 

Mrs.  James’  interest  in  and  sophistication  with  ethics  and  moral 
education  is  limited  and,  when  she  addresses  it,  confusing.  She 
implies  that  “making”  is  somehow  intrinsically  good:  the  hard 
work  of  normative  inquiry  is  limited  in  her  scheme. 

Yet,  with  all  these  criticisms,  she  has  a sensible  logic  in  her 
overall  plan.  And  she  does  take  the  risk  from  which  most  school 
people  shrink,  the  erection  of  an  informed  and  informing  rationale 
for  the  whole  school  program  for  children.  Even  as  we  teachers 
reject  some  or  all  of  her  model,  we  should  try  to  design  a better 
one  of  our  own.  Such  is  a fair  expectation  on  our  parts,  and  by 
others  for  us. 


A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FLIGHT 

Years  before  Kitty  Hawk 
years  before  Wright 
the  best  pilot  since  Poe 
crashed  out  of  town 
crying,  Those  who  can  go 
further,  will. 

Men  call  him  Baudelaire 

who  crowned  a lifetime 

paralyzed,  wild-eyed,  unaware 

copying  blindly 

with  tedious  care 

his  own  name 

from  a book, 

Michael  Wolfe 
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it's  easier  to  learn  in  ajactory 

The  One  Best  System:  A History  of  American 
Urban  Education,  by  David  B.  Tyack  (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1974) 

Reviewed  by  Henry  Wilkinson  Bragdon 


In  a disarming  preface  Professor  Tyack  explains  that 
this  fascinating  volume  is  “exploratory  and  tentative,”  even 
“premature.”  He  is  harvesting  a crop,  he  claims,  from  soil  not 
yet  sufficiently  worked.  And  yet  he  has  written  a most  impres- 
sive and  illuminating  volume,  characterized  by  thorough  scholar- 
ship lightly  borne. 

The  essential  theme  is  that  during  the  latter  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  American  school  systems 
moved  from  a “village”  organization,  with  decentralized  control 
by  school  boards  responsible  to  small  communities  (or  in  cities, 
to  wards)  to  a centralized  system  that  was  consciously  modeled 
on  the  industrial  corporation.  A small  city-wide  school  committee 
corresponded  to  a corporation  board  of  directors.  A professionally 
trained  superintendent  and  staff  of  administrators  resembled  the 
industrial  managers.  The  teachers  were  expected  to  perform  set 
tasks,  like  workers  on  an  assembly  line.  In  the  words  of  Aaron  Gove, 
long  superintendent  of  schools  in  Denver,  Colorado,  the  teacher’s 
role  was  “comparable  to  the  turning  out  of  work  by  an  industrial 
establishment,  the  performance  of  a task  assigned  by  the  chief  of 
police  of  a city,  or  communicated  to  a soldier  while  on  duty.” 
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To  complete  the  analogue,  the  children  were  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  a system  designed  principally  to  train  docile  soldiers  in  an 
industrial  army.  According  to  The  Theory  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  a pamphlet  published  in  1874  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  scores  of  educators,  “military  precision  is  required  in  the 
maneuvering  of  classes.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  ( 1 ) punctuality, 
(2)  regularity,  (3)  attention,  and  (4)  silence,  as  habits  necessary 
through  life  for  successful  combination  with  one’s  fellow-men  in 
industrial  and  commercial  civilization.” 

Tyack  has  little  difficulty  discovering  the  deficiencies  and 
cruelties  of  such  a system.  He  reveals  the  depths  of  prejudice 
among  the  “non-political”  elite  who  favored  the  centralized, 
uniform,  professionalized  system— prejudice  against  Catholics, 
against  immigrants  ( especially  the  “unassimilables”  from  Eastern 
and  Southern  Europe),  and  above  all,  against  blacks.  One  of  the 
worst  features  was  that  most  children  hated  school,  vastly  pre- 
ferring factory  work,  even  under  appalling  conditions.  Of  500 
urban  teen-agers  asked  in  1909  whether  they  preferred  school  or 
factory,  412  preferred  the  latter,  giving  such  replies  as,  “Because 
it’s  easier  to  learn  in  a factory  than  ’tis  to  learn  in  school,”  and 
“They  ain’t  always  picking  on  you  because  you  don’t  know  things 
in  a factory.” 

In  gathering  materials  for  his  book,  Tyack  has  drawn  heavily  on 
the  work  of  social  scientists.  “Historians,”  he  supposes,  “have 
increasingly  become  cuckoo  birds  who  lay  their  scholarly  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  disciplines.”  Among  his  borrowings,  for  instance, 
is  an  explanation  of  how  the  value  system  of  Polish  Jews  tended 
to  help  their  children  adapt  to  public  school  while  that  of  the 
South  Italians  was  a handicap.  He  points  out  that  in  the  homeland 
the  Jews  were  already  partly  urbanized  while  most  of  the  Italians 
had  been  contadini,  peasants  from  small  villages.  The  Talmudic 
tradition  of  the  Jews  favored  book  learning,  while  the  Italians 
regarded  school  as  the  rival  of  the  home.  The  Jews  were  more 
future  oriented,  the  Italians  prone  to  believe  their  destinies 
beyond  their  control. 

Separate  sections  on  Negro  schooling  in  the  nineteenth  and 
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twentieth  centuries  tell  us  perhaps  little  we  could  not  divine  about 
the  way  black  children  were  cheated  of  equal  education,  but  they 
create  an  awareness  of  the  degree  to  which  problems  facing  urban 
schools  today  were  foreshadowed  many  years  ago.  Take,  for 
instance,  negative  aspects  of  desegregation,  such  as  black  children 
feeling  themselves  outsiders  in  a predominantly  white  school  and 
the  way  desegregated  schools  often  provide  little  room  for  Negro 
teachers.  Tyack  publishes  a table  showing  that  in  1908  in  five 
major  cities  with  segregated  schools  the  proportion  of  black  pupils 
to  black  teachers  averaged  less  than  50.  Of  seven  cities  with  deseg- 
regated schools  two  had  no  black  teachers  at  all,  and  in  the  others 
the  proportion  of  black  students  to  black  teachers  averaged  250. 
This  was  a serious  handicap  to  black  communities  because  teach- 
ing provided  one  of  the  few  avenues  of  escape  from  unskilled  or 
menial  tasks,  and  thus  helped  to  create  an  intellectual  elite. 

Tyack  gives  the  name  “administrative  progressives”  to  the  guiding 
spirits  in  the  move  toward  centralization  and  professionalism  of 
urban  schools.  He  finds  that  they  represented  a remarkably  small, 
homogeneous  elite  of  professional  men  (college  presidents,  pro- 
fessors, editors,  lawyers)  and  leaders  of  banking  and  industry. 
They  claimed  to  be  “above  politics”— indeed,  their  purpose  was 
to  wrest  control  of  the  educational  system  from  political  bosses 
who  found  schools  a fertile  field  for  patronage  and  outright  graft. 
In  fact,  they  were  promoting  the  interests  and  biases  of  their 
class  as  surely  as  any  ward  politician  was  feathering  his  own  nest. 

Having  defined  one  kind  of  “progressive,”  Tyack  performs  a 
useful  service  by  defining  two  others  and  thus  providing  a more 
accurate  definition  for  a word  more  often  used  as  an  epithet  than 
as  a term  of  description.  He  distinguishes  two  other  types  of  pro- 
gressives. One  was  a small  group  of  libertarians— George  S.  Counts 
was  the  best  known— who  wanted  to  use  the  schools  to  construct 
a new  social  order  by  liberating  children  from  the  repressiveness 
of  the  school  structure  and  by  instilling  in  them  a left-liberal 
ideology.  Finally  there  were  the  followers  of  John  Dewey,  who 
favored  democratization  of  structure  and  function  in  order  to 
give  teachers  far  more  control  of  their  classrooms  and  curriculum. 
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along  with  providing  activities  for  children  that  encouraged  crea- 
tivity and  cooperation  instead  of  memorization  and  competition. 
Tyack  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  furore  they  caused  neither  the 
Counts  nor  Dewey  type  of  progressivism  had  much  impact  on 
public  schools.  The  former  ran  into  the  “patriots”  (in  the  late 
1940’s  the  American  Legion  drove  the  social  studies  textbooks  of 
Harold  Rugg,  a colleague  of  Counts,  right  out  of  the  market.) 
The  Dewey  type  of  progressivism  had  much  effect  only  in  small 
school  systems  and  private  schools;  it  could  not  dent  the  rigid 
hierarchical  structure  of  the  great  city  monoliths. 

One  is  tempted  to  go  on  and  on  with  the  insights  The  One  Best 
System  provides  as  well  as  into  its  conjectures  as  to  the  future,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  urge  readers  to  go  to  the  book  itself.  It  is  written 
for  laymen  as  well  as  for  educators.  Whatever  his  debt  to  the 
social  scientists,  Tyack  has  eschewed  jargon  and  dogmatism.  His 
style  has  pungency,  grace,  and  humor.  He  is  also  blessedly  brief. 
The  book  totals  less  than  300  smallish  pages,  which,  given  its 
scope,  is  an  impressive  achievement  in  compendiousness. 

Not  the  least  virtue  of  The  One  Best  System  is  a variety  of  fas- 
cinating, well  captioned  illustrations  which  brighten  the  pages 
and  elucidate  the  text. 
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